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JOURNAL OF THE 
BRITISH SOCIETY OF DOWSERS 


Vol. XV No. 107 MARCH, 1960 
NOTICES 


A Congress at Moor Park College is being arranged, lasting 
from supper on Wednesday, July 20th, till after lunch on Friday, 
July 22nd. Permission has been granted for access to a pumping 
station about 5 miles away, so that those who wish to practise 
water divining can have their indications verified on the spot. It 
is hoped, therefore, that those new to the art will take advantage of 
this opportunity. 

It is proposed also to have discussions on various aspects of 
dowsing led by reliable exponents, and any members intending to 
be at the Congress are invited to send questions to the Assistant 
Secretary beforehand. 

* * * * 

Some members are commendably active in obtaining new mem- 
bers for the Society. It is suggested that every existing member 
should endeavour to obtain at least one new member a year and thus 
increase the Society's financial stability and spread knowledge of a 
subject of which many people are still regrettably ignorant. 

* * * * 

In order to increase the Society’s numbers, members living 
abroad are asked to point out to possible recruits that the only 
qualification for membership is an interest in the Society’s objects, 
and that it is not necessary for a member to be a practising dowser. 

* * * * 

The Council will always be glad to hear of anyone who lives in 
London or who has an office in London, prepared to help in the 
running of the Society. 

* * * * 

Overseas members who propose to come to England are asked 
to inform the Hon. Secretary, and to say whether they would be 
prepared to lecture to the Society on their dowsing experiences 
abroad. 

* * * * 

Owing to the rising expense of the cost of printing the Editor 
regrets that it will not be practicable to maintaina length of 64 pages 
in each journal. As new material is not always adequate even for 
a reduced length, it is proposed to reprint some of the articles 
which appeared early in the Society’s existence which are likely to 
be of interest to members who have not yet read them. 

Three vf the old articles reproduced in this number are, it is 
sad to state, by members who have passed away. 
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The Editor would be grateful if members, especially those living 
abroad, would send extracts to him concerning radiesthesia and 
dowsing which appear in local papers, giving the name of the paper 
and the date of issue. 

* * * * 

The following book has been added to the library: Chinese 
System of Healing, by Dennis Lawson-Wood, 1959; 95 pages. 

* * * * 

A member in the U.S.A., Mr. C. D. Lewis, 3106 Kingston, Dallas, 
Texas, has authority to search for diamonds in a small property of 
9.2 acres at Murphreesboro, Arkansas, of which he holds a lease. 
He would be glad to collaborate with anyone in England who can 
map-dowse for diamonds, and would send him a map. He states 
that Murphreesboro is the only diamond bearing ground in N. 
America. Anyone interested should communicate with Mr. Lewis 
direct. 

* * * ¥ 

The price of the Journal to non-members is now 6s. post free. 

The price to members of new journals in excess of the free 
numbers is 4s., and of back numbers 2s. 

* * * * 

The Title Page and Contents of Volume XIV of the Journal can 

be obtained gratis from the Editor on application. 
* * * * 

Members taking books from the Library are requested to return 
them within a month or to ask for an extension. 

In making payment in stamps for postage of books. or for 
other purposes, it is requested that values higher than 4d. should 
not be sent. 

* * * % 

Six free copies of the Journal will be given, on request. to writers 

of articles in it, in addition to the usual copy. 
* * * * 

The Society's badges can be obtained from the Assistant 
Secretary for 1s. 3d., post free. 

* * * * 

Contributions for the Journal, preferably in typescript. should be 
sent to the Editor at least seven weeks before the first day of March, 
June, September and December, if they are to appear in the 
respective journals for those months. 

* * x * 

Communications for the Editor, and inquiries, should be sent to 
Colonel A. H. Bell, York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2. 
* * 


* * 
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THE ROMAN VILLA AT BIGNOR 


By CAMPANA 


For over a hundred years the Roman Villa at Bignor, a few 
yards west of Stane Street, the highway between London and 
Chichester (Regnum), has attracted the attention of all who are 
interested in the Roman occupation of this country. The 
foundations of many of the buildings have been exposed, and 
several fine mosaics are still preserved in their original position. 
In the atrium on the north side of the inner court the masonry 
of a fountain can still be seen, and the bath at the south-east 
corner of the court is in a fair state of preservation. There is. 
however, no trace of the source from which the members of the 
Roman household obtained their supply of water. 

With the object of solving this problem, three representatives 
of the B.S.D. visited the villa on Saturday, May 27th.* One of 
them is a skilled amateur who his studied the methods of the 
well-known French dowser, Monsieur Henri Mager—methods 
which are based on the selective effect of colours. 

Using a green and white pendulum—for it was raining—and 
working from the shelter of the buildings on the north side of 
what was once thc inner court, the operator quickly obtained 
an intersection in the neighbourhood of the old tree stump, on 
the south slope of the rise to the north-east of the Villa. Pro- 
ceeding to the spot he verified bis observation by means of a 
whalebone divining rod (or detector) of the appropriate colour. 
green, which indicated a stream at a depth of about 14ft. There 
were also indications of a flow of water to the immediate north 
of the atrium. 

Proceeding then to the bath at the south-east corner of the 
court, the operator, using a detector of the colour suitable for 
lead, a mixture of red and grey, obtained clear indications of 
that metal at the north-west corner of the bath where a tree is 
now standing. Walking round the crops which are growing 
in the inner court, he again obtained indications of lead at a 
depth of 4 to 5 feet on the north side. 

No doubt in Roman times the spring flowed out at the surface, 
and the site of the Villa was selected on the slope below, where 
a head of water would be available. The Romans had no means 
of conducting water under pressure, as their only pipes were of 
earthenware or lead, so it was essential that the source of water 
should be close to the buildings, and preferably at a higher level. 

The above article has been reproduced from B.S.D.J., I, 1. 
p- 18, as the event therein described might be of special interest 
to the enthusiastic water diviner next summer. The dowser 
mentioned is the late Captain W. H. Trinder. but no opportunity 


* The Article was written in 1933 
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has hitherto occurred of verifying his observations. However, 
during 1959 further excavations on the site of the Villa were carried 
out by Mr. Sheppard Frere, F.S.A., and amongst his discoveries 
was a lead pipe on the north side of the Villa, apparently in the 
same position as that indicated by Captain Trinder. It would be 
very interesting if some other experienced dowser could verify 
the possible existence of a spring which 1,600 years ago reached 
the surface, but no longer does so. 

Bignor is about five miles south of Petworth in Sussex. The 
site of the Villa and the surrounding land belongs to Captain 
H. Tupper. The Villa can be visited from March Ist to October 
31st, with the exception of Mondays, and a guide is always avail- 
able. Any competent dowser proposing to try to locate the source 
of the supply used by the Romans, should inform Captain Tupper 
beforehand, as he would like to be present. His address is : 
Roman Pavement. Bignor, Pulborough, Sussex. Telephone 
Sutton 202.—Epiror. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DOWSING AND DATEING 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL J. SCOTT-ELLIOT 


Finding archaeological sites by dowsing methods, when nothing 
is known of them and nothing shows above ground, is not as easy 
as it would seem. The main difficulty is in the identification of 
what one finds before digging. Ultimately of course the only 
proof is by the use of the spade. 

The only obvious aid to identification, short of digging. is shape. 
Shape in the map dowse and shape as shown by the pegs in the 
ground when ground dowsing. The normal shapes of man-made 
sites are well known. To mention a few- 

Roman: Rectangular with rounded corners and gateways in 
the sides. But some are circular and some without rounded 
corners. There are many sizes. 

Early British: Some circular, some rectangular. Usually 
more coarsely built than the accurate, tidy Roman sites. 

Hut circles may be of many periods and of many sizes. 

If one is lucky the shape is of some help. But some other form 
of identification is badly needed if a lot of disappointment and 
waste of time digging is to be avoided. 

It is also extremely casy to make mistakes if one only deals 
in shapes. The trouble is that many of the features one is looking 
for in a site are similar to things common in nature or very similar 
to man-made things. I refer to things like pockets of stone, faults, 
deep field drains, ancient stone drains and the like. 

If one could date one’s finds it would be a great help. For then 
one would have shape and date and would have a very much better 
chance of knowing what one had found. provided shape and date 
had been correctly identified. 
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It was in the search for a means of dating that the following 
has emerged and this article has been written in the hope that 
others can give help and advice. For this method of finding age 
is only in the experimental stages, though it seems to work reason- 
ably well. 

Following on the identification by numbers, of minerals, metals 
etc., I found that I seemed to get a count of about 41 or 42 gyra- 
tions of the pendulum, when it was held over a Roman site on the 
map. Following this up and thinking in terms of age. a number 
of sites were tested and counts obtained from them. Tests were 
also made with pottery, objects and materials. 
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From the results obtained from the test sites and the test pieces 
of pottery and material, the graph shown has been arrived at. 
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There were no preconceived ideas as to the shape this would take 
or indeed that the results would produce a readable graph at all. 
though it soon became apparent that the older the site or material. 
the fewer the counts. In every test the count was obtained 
without knowing the age of the site or material; this was obtained 
later. 

From about 500 B.C. onwards it has been possible to get what 
one hopes are reasonably dateable sites and material. It is 
relatively difficult to get authentic test material for the period 
from 500 B.C. and earlier. 

It will be noted that the older the sites the fewer the counts, 
and the more modern they are, the more the counts. Also that 
the rate of change in the centre of the graph is fairly steady, while 
at either end there is a sharp fall away. 

What is one picking up?) What is one making use of ? Why 
this shape of graph ? I have been struck by the apparent similar- 
ity with the trends in the Carbon 14 tests. I know very little of 
these but I understand that these tests give lower readings for 
older material. It would seem that one is picking up something or 
sensing something in sites and materials that wastes with age. 
If so what ? 

I have used this graph and this method of testing quite a lot, 
and have had a very fair measure of success, where confirmatory 
information could be obtained later. But a single person’s short 
experience is not enough and it is for this reason that I hope to 
enlist the help of others in the proof and development of this 
method. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE PHENOMENA OF DOWSING 


By DUDLEY D’AUVERGNE WRIGHT, F.R.C.S. 
Reprinted from B.S.D.J. 1, page 3 


The question whether the phenomena of dowsing are to be 
attributed to physical, physiological or psychic causes has been 
fought out on many an arena. The protagonists for each theory 
have stoutly defended their own standpoint, and the result has 
usually been, that, after the clash of arms. each combatant has 
been found standing unmoved. 

The Society for Psychical Research devoted a special number 
of its journal! to the discussion of this subject, the cudgels being 
taken up first by Vicomte Henry de France, whose comprehensive 
views on the subject are fairly well known through his book, 
which our President, Colonel Bell, has translated : The Modern 
Dowser (Bell and Sons Ltd.) ; secondly by Carl Graf von Klinckow- 
strém, a firm adherent of the physico-physiological school, who 
soundly trounces the worthy Vicomte and his compatriots 
M. Mager. the Abbés Bouly and Ferran, and many another noted 
French dowser who dare to draw conclusions from laboratory 
experiments, or what he calls ** armchair investigations.” indulge 
in the use of the pendulum, or endeavour to diagnose disease or 
estimate the yield of subterranean springs by means of the 
detector ; all of which he considers likely to bring obloquy on 
the art of dowsing. 

Finally, Mr. Theodore Besterman enters the lists, and stoutly 
upholds the theory of Sir William Barrett, who in his work 
The Divining Rod, compiled by Mr. Besterman after the decease of 
its author, maintained that dowsing is a purely psychical process. 

The writer of the present article does not wish to enter into 
this controversy. his object being to point out certain facts which 
in great part explain the action of the divining rod ; but before 
dealing with this. he would like to make a few remarks on the 
general position. 

In the first place, it would seem that those who take an un- 
prejudiced view of this matter can hardly exclude the idea of 
some psychical action. This appears to take place both in the 
conscious, as well as in the so-called subconscious realm. On the 
other hand, advocates of a purely psychical theory seem to over- 
look the presence of a physical medium connecting the psychism 
of the dowser with the object sought for (water, oil, metal, ete.). 
It is just this medium, be it “ radiations,” vibrations in the 
ether, or electricity, and its action upon the nervous system of the 
dowser, which bring the operation into the physico-physiological 
domain. 

Count von Klinckowstrém in his essay above mentioned says 
that the chief component of the process of dowsing is a physical 
stimulus of the nervous system of the dowser. and he quotes 
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Dr. H. Haemel as saying that in the movements of the rod we 
are concerned with a system in labile tension represented by 
the hands and arms, separated by the dowsing rod, which can 
be easily brought out of equilibrium by any variations of the 
contractile state of the hand and arm musculature. 

This is probably a correct explanation, and in this connection 
the following facts which appear to have been left out of account 
by those explaining the action of the rod, are of great importance : 

As is well known, the nervous system is divided into the cerebro- 
spinal, and the involuntary (sympathetic) systems. So far as our 
muscles are concerned the cerebro-spinal system supplies them 
with nerves which convey only voluntary impulses. This at once 
rules out the cerebro-spinal system so far as the action of dowsing 
is concerned, for directly movements of a voluntary nature come 
into play, dowsing, which is essentially an involuntary process, 
is impossible.* 

It is then only the involuntary nervous system, represented 
by the so-called sympathetic nerves, which can take a part in the 
act of dowsing, and it is in this connection that an important 
physiological point has been overlooked, viz., that every voluntary 
muscle of the body has a double nerve supply ; one from the 
cerebro-spinal system which conveys voluntary impulses, and 
another from the sympathetic nerves through which the tone of 
the muscle is regulated, and it is to this varying tone or tension 
of the muscle that we may attribute the movement of the rod. 

There are other evidences that the sympathetic nervous system 
plays a large part in the phenomena associated with dowsing. 
For instance. it is no uncommon thing for those who are particular- 
ly sensitive to experience a sudden faintness and palpitation, or 
to show marked pallor of the face on passing into the zone of 
radiation from water, minerals or other substances. This pallor 
is due to the contraction of the small blood vessels of the skin, 
which are under the control of the sympathetic nervous system. 

Further phenomena can be adduced showing how sensitive 
the body is to the influence of certain substances at a distance. 
For instance, if a sensitive person be placed in a position facing 
the west, a bright light be made to shine into the eye so as to 
contract the pupil, and a phial containing a drug to which the 
person has previously been shown to be sensitive is now brought 
close up to the back of the neck without the knowledge of the 
subject experimented on, a brief but very discernible dilation of 
the pupil will occur, and at the same time a slight acceleration 
of the pulse will often take place. 

Both these actions are brought about through the sympathetic 
nervous system by reflex action. It can hardly be disputed that 
these reactions are all physico-physiological. and can partly be 

* The voluntary movements here referred to must be carefully distinguished 
from actions of the will, which subject is considered further on. 
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explained on the assumption that certain parts of the nervous 
system are concerned in their production. 

Mr. Besterman in his article above referred to, in supporting 
the purely psychical theory, says that he need mention only one 
argument against the physical theory; viz., ‘the complete 
absence of evidence for the existence in the human body of any 
organ capable of detecting, discriminating between, and measuring 
various electrical, magnetic, and/or radioactive currents, emana- 
tions or properties, and then communicating the result to the 
neuro-muscular system.” This statement is altogether too 
sweeping. There is evidence of the presence of an apparatus by 
which such emanations can be received and the necessary com- 
munication with the neuro-muscular system maintained. 

There are at present in parts of the brain, the spinal cord, and 
especially in the sympathetic ganglia, certain large nerve cells 
which have a peculiar structure in that they possess at one end 
large branching processes much resembling the roots of trees, and 
at the other end are prolonged into a nerve fibre which passes 
away into the spinal cord, or into the nerves of the body. 

The branches of one cell approach closely to, but do not actually 
touch, similar branches of a neighbouring cell. Moreover they 
are motile and capable of being retracted or extended under 
certain conditions. For instance. in the case of the brain, when 
sleep comes on it has been proved that these processes retract 
trom each other so that the gap between them is much increased. 

We thus have cells which are known to be conductors of electric 
currents, whose processes are in juxtaposition to and lying in a 
bed of matter which is a very poor conductor of electricity. Such 
a combination is to all intents and purposes a condenser such as 
we have in our wireless sets, and it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the action in both cases Is similar, viz., that of “* tuning in” 
to the different wave-lengths and frequencies through a variation 
of capacity. 

Furthermore, in the nuclei of the cells of the body we have 
structures which are capable of “ inductance.” They are the so- 
called chromosomes. which are coiled, tubular threads having an 
outer coat made oi a fat-like insulating substance, containing a 
fluid with mineral salts in solution forming a liquid of high 
electrical conductivity. Lakhovsky? asserts that these structures 
are electro-magnetic oscillators, and that since they vary in size 
and curvature they all differ in the length of wave to which they 
are capable of oscillating. 

We thus have in the body two distinct contrivances which 
are capable of varying degrees of inductance and capacity, 
both of which are in direct relationship with the nervous system. 
The whole is linked up in what is called in physiological language, 
a reflex are ; which consists of a receiving apparatus—in this case 
the skin; a centrally transmitting apparatus—the centripetally 
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directed nerves from the skin; a central receiving station—the 
large nerve cells which are capable of “ tuning in” to the various 
wave-lengths received ; from this again the impulse is transmitted 
through the sympathetic nerves to the muscle fibres of the arm 
and fingers which hold the divining rod, and through this impulse, 
variations in the tension of the muscle are produced, and a turning 
of the detector thereby brought about. 

All the above activities take place in the lower and more 
primitive part of the nervous system and are of a subconscious 
nature. the brain itself taking no conscious part in the action. 
But it would seem that in certain cases it is not possible to exclude 
the higher faculties of the brain from a share in the transaction. 
and it is here that a psychic factor enters in. 

It is generally conceded by expert water diviners that by an 
effort of concentration and will power, it is possible to tune the 
receptive system into—shall we say—the wavelength of any 
particular substance, be it gold, oil, water, ete. 

In Sir Wm. Barrett’s book, The Divining Rod, the following will 
be found as the evidence given by the Rev. H. J. T. Tringham, 
of Long Cross Vicarage, Chertsey. who is evidently a dowser of 
considerable sensitiveness ; “* Last night I was making the test 
(by dowsing) over a lot of coins—silver and copper, and the rod 
moved in a lively fashion, but I found . .. that it would only 
work if the thought of metal was in my mind. If I thought of 
water it would not work for metal, and vice versa. Well, that 
is weird enough, but it occurred to me that I might be deceiving 
myself as to the movement of the rod over the coins, more 
especially when I found that to get it to operate I had to think 
of the particular metal of which the coins were made! So I 
devised a test. I made parcels of silver coins and parcels of 
copper coins, and ** jumbled ” them up together so that I had not 
the least idea which metal any one of them contained. Then I 
selected one at hazard, put it on the floor and tried the rod over 
it, thinking of silver. ‘‘ Nothing doing,” as the boys say. 
Changed my thought to copper, and the rod moved. Copper 
it was! I tried each packet in turn and the rod never made a 
mistake! This is rather uncanny, but fascinating. I tried with 
pewter, and with an ordinary tin and got no result.” 

Other instances of a similar nature could be quoted, and so 
it appears that man has a selective control over the actions of 
dowsing, and it is to that extent a psychological process ; but 
in all instances the greater part of the procedure must be ascribed 
to a physico-physiological action. 

Continental dowsers are now generally recognising that not 
only is their art closely allied to wireless on the one hand, but 
that the reactions of which the dowsing rod or detector gives 
evidence are essentially the same as the so-called electronic 
reactions of Abrams. 
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The latter have in the past been so decried by the many leaders 
of the medical profession in spite of the able advocacy of Sir 
James Barr that it will be some consolation and satisfaction to 
those who use them for medical purposes, to find support for 
their methods from workers in another field. 

There can be little doubt that the reactions taking place in 
the human “ reagent ” in Abrams’ method are brought about by 
the same physiological train of actions as is the case with the 
dowser. 

A further extension with the dowsing rod has taken place in 
the domain of medicine of late. It has been found by several 
observers that by means of the use of “ samples ~ it is possible 
to detect the presence of morbid germs in the living bodies of 
man and animal. 

The University of Paris has lately conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine on Dr. Abel Martin for a thesis 
on the use of the pendulum in the diagnosis of animal maladies. 
In this thesis numerous illustrations of the diagnosis of disease 
in cattle, horses and sheep caused by microbes and food poisoning 
are given. 

His methods were very severely put to the test by a jury of 
three veterinary experts, the object of the investigation being to 
discover by means of the pendulum the number of cows—out 
of a total of forty—that were affected with tuberculosis. Previous 
to the experiment the animals had been tested by the tuberculin 
reaction method, the result being unknown to Dr. Martin. Out 
of the total of forty the pendulum showed thirty-nine to have 
tubercle in some form. The tuberculin test gave thirty-eight. 
but there was reason to suspect that the thirty-ninth cow did 
not respond to the tuberculin test for certain reasons which we need 
not enter into. The tests were carried out under conditions most 
unfavourable to the doctor. and the result obtained was certainly 
highly creditable. 

A still further use of the rod has been found in the selection 
of suitable foods and remedies in the treatment of disease. The 
subject is one which has only lately been brought forward, and 
there are not a large number of workers in these lines vet, and it 
would be best to leave the consideration of this subject to a later 
date. 

* * * * 

Since the above was written there has appeared in the Guy’s 
Hospital Gazette for June 24th, 1933, a most important article 
by Dr. Lintott entitled ‘‘ Some Observations on So-called Water 
Divining.” The article is based upon a series of experiments 
undertaken in the Physiological department of Guy’s Hospital, 
and out in the country. In the former case an apparatus was 
constructed so that water might run in a pipe beneath a platform, 
but without the knowledge and sight of the observer. What 
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adds particular value to this investigation is that. as Dr. Lintott 
emphasises, all the experiments were carried out in a_ strong 
spirit of scepticism and under critical observation. and, where 
possible, control experiments were made. 
It is only possible to summarise the results. They are briefly 
as follows: It was found that whereas no person tested could 
detect the presence of still water. yet there were people who 
possessed sensitivity to moving water to a varying degree. These 
persons could be classified in three groups : 
1. Those completely insensitive. 
2. Those in whom the sensitivity was present but not 
marked, and in whom it varied from time to time, being 
most evident when they were in a state of physical well- 
being. 

3. Those in whom marked sensitivity was constantly present. 

The twig and rods simply act as indicators and also as the 
means whereby the correct state of muscular tension is achieved. 
Three factors are thought to be concerned in the production of 
the response——a stimulus, the nature of which is unknown and 
which emanates from running water; a receptive organ in the 
body, the sensitivity of which seems to be intimately connected 
with muscle tone ; and, lastly, the motor force which results in 
movement of the indicator used, and this, it appears, is a change 
of tone in the muscles of the hands and forearms. 

It is interesting to note that its author comes to the same 
conclusions as expressed in this article as to the movement of the 
rod being due to alterations in the tension of the dowser’s muscles. 
A further proof that increased tension of probably all the muscles 
of the body is caused by the action of running water is given 
by the experiment of making the dowser hold a rubber bulb 
in his mouth, and bite it lightly so as to secure the necessary 
tension. The bulb was connected by means of a tube with a 
tracing needle and recording drum so that any alterations in the 
tension would be registered by the tracing needle. As soon as 
the dowser walked over the pipe containing the running water 
a tracing was obtained which showed an increase ot tension in 
the jaw muscles at the exact point that the dowser passed over 
the water. It was also proved that blindfolding made no differ- 
ence to the manifestation of the phenomena of dowsing, but a 
considerable proportion of errors occurred when the attention 
of the dowser was distracted whilst he was operating. This 
points to some action of the higher cerebral centres and may be 
related to the function of “ tuning in” by a conscious selective 
action of the dowser such as has been referred to in an earlier page. 

The article itself is full of interesting points raised by the 
experiments performed, and should be read by all who are interested 
in the subject. 
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It is a matter of supreme importance to the dowsing traternity 
that the subject has now been investigated in a truly scientific 
way by a recognised authority, and that further investigations 
are to be made; and it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction 
that the main propositions of dowsers have been so far confirmed 
by the investigations. 

* * * * 
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As this article appeared in our issue of September, 1933, it is naturally 
out of date in some respects : for instance, in regard to the auihorities quoted, 
and to the lack of any reference to the now familiar practice of * distant 
dowsing. ”°—Eprror. 


IRISH DIVINING RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The weather was lovely for our second annual gathering on 
September 4th, held this year at Tankardstown Slane by invitation 
of Mr. M. Townshend, B.S.D. It proved very successful and was 
only marred by the absence of Col. K. Merrylees, B.S.D.. our guest 
speaker, who had recently had a bad motor accident. Thirty 
members and their friends came from all parts of Ireland. We 
started with a Symposium, at which five members spoke on a 
variety of subjects, such as locating water. finding lost property. 
radiesthesia and treatment of soil and plants. We then went 
outside, where our host had prepared a number of tests and 
demonstrations for members to try for themselves. 

The whole meeting was most successful and was a wonderful 
opportunity for members to get to know one another and exchange 
experiences. We found some new talent and enrolled seven new 
members. R. 


THE POINT DEPTH METHOD 
By ELVAN 

The following is composed of two articles by the late Major Ralph Creyke 
which appeared as one article in B.S.D.J., 11, 16, June 1937, p. 353, Elvan 
being the pen name under which he always wrote. The method of depthing 
therein described is successfully used by several of our members. In this 
connection readers are referred to the article by A. C. Williamson, ** Dowsing 
in East Africa,” which appeared in B.S.D.J., XV, 104, June, 1959. 


It seems essential for progress that successful new methods 
which have been sufficiently developed and tested, should be 
published so that other Dowsers may try them. 

Nearly five vears ago it appeared to the writer that two things 
were badly needed—-a simple and accurate technique for measuring 
the depth of fissure streams, which did not require long experience 
or cumbrous apparatus—and a sound method of gauging the 
rate of flow in gallons per minute along the fissure. The technique 
developed for the latter, though reasonably reliable for flows up 
to a certain volume, has an unsolved pressure complication, and 
is not ready. But the depth method seems to have reached a 
satisfactory stage. Except for two improvements in the special 
tool employed. there has been no material development for three 
years. It is now giving results roughly to tape accuracy for 
several Dowsers, some of whom, though sound performers, have 
no great length of experience behind them. 

That a metal rod stuck vertically into the ground acted as a 
“radiating point ” for what might be below it was discovered 
at the end of 1930. This system of measuring depth has been 
gradually evolved from that discovery. A great deal of experi- 
mental work has been done, and quite a number of different 
metal ‘* points ” tried. 

The well-known “ insulated wire ” technique, which M. Viré 
attributes to M. Probst, presents no difficulty to any Dowser, 
and is perhaps the most reliable of published methods ; but it 
involves the transport and setting up of much clumsy apparatus 
(a drum of wire alone is not very portable), sufficient space at 
right angles to the stream line, and is very slow. With the 
majority of methods normally used, considerable skill and 
experience are essential for any kind of accuracy ; quite a large 
margin is usually allowed, and the “ off day ” is always possible ; 
while a number appear to be purely psychic. 

The “ point ” method needs space, but not necessarily at right 
angles to the stream line. It is very quick, and the “ point ”’ is 
little trouble to carry. During selection, rough pacing is good 
enough ; when the choice has been made and real accuracy .is 
wanted, marking out with the rod oiten takes less time than 
measuring up with the tape. 

The Point now used is a cylindrical rod of mumetal, about half- 
an-inch in diameter. For convenience it can be made up as a 
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walking stick, with a crook at one end and a slightly sharpened 
point at the other. Mumetal is an induction melted nickel iron 
alloy of extremely high permeability, as its name implies. After 
it has been worked or bent it must be heat treated to restore its 
full magnetic properties. 

The Technique.—The “ point” is stuck vertically into the 
ground (as a rule 6in. is enough to hold it), just inside the “* stream 
band,” i.e., the band of radiation directly over the stream. The 
Dowser stands with the “ point ” immediately behind him, holding 
his rod and water sample. He then walks straight out from it. 
At a certain distance the rod will lift sharply ; a couple of feet 
or more beyond, the lift will fade out, and the counter pressure 
applied to the rod will make it flip down. The spots where these 
reactions occur should be carefully marked, and their distances 
from the “ point ” measured with a tape. Suppose these measure- 
ments are 57ft. and 60ft.; the former is the depth of the top 
of the stream below the * point,” the latter the depth of its base. 

It is unnecessary to walk out at right angles to the stream line, 
the ** depth band ” lies round the “ point ” in a wide are on both 
sides of the stream. fully 50 degrees on either side of the right 
angle. This is useful. as a line of sufficient length. free from 
obstacles or excessive slope, can usually be found within a reason- 
able angle to the perpendicular on at least one side of the stream. 

While the point is in position, radiations from other objects 
will not be felt by the Dowser walking out from it. Last year I 
depthed two big streams of about equal size. flowing roughly 
parallel in the bedding at ec. 150ft. down. In each case on the 
line taken, the “stream band” of the other stream was crossed 
before the “ depth band ” was reached: in neither case was it 
felt. 

If the “ stream band ” is narrow and the * depth band ~ wide. 
the flow is along a steeply inclined fissure; a narrow ‘“ depth 
band” indicates a flat flow. Examination of the two bands 
thus provides useful information. For example. where a small 
flat flow is spread out widely, the pump will not draw it well ; 
and where a fissure is almost vertical and really deep, it offers a 
narrow target for a borehole. 

The inside edge of the depth band can sometimes be fixed more 
sharply by re-crossing the band towards the point ; the drop is 
often cleaner than the lift ; but the best way to get the exact 
position of the edges is to turn sideways over them. 

Occasionally there may be more than one stream below the 
point. TI once examined a case where a minor flow at a shallower 
depth had been mistaken for the main stream. This minor flow 
had been cut by the borehole at about the depth given ; the main 
stream was much deeper. If there is a single flow below the 
point, the lifts over the stream and depth bands are roughly 
equal in strength. If there are two flows at different levels 
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there will be two depth bands ; the relative importance of the 
streams they represent can be judged by comparing the intensity 
of the reactions over them. 

During the summer of 1933 I showed this technique to one of 
the most experienced and successful professional Dowsers, whom 
I will call “‘ X.°° Some months later I discovered he had adopted 
it, having found it simpler and more accurate than any method 
he had used during over thirty years of professional dowsing. 

At this stage a copper point was used. With copper there 
was a gentle lift at once; perhaps halfway out this began to 
increase in strength ; so, though the final drop was good, it was 
by no means easy to judge just where the true lift came, especially 
if one was tired and touch had become a little dulled. In the 
spring of 1934 T tried a point of Low Moor soft iron. With this 
the preliminary lift did not occur, the true lift was sharp, and the 
whole action cleaner cut and stronger. This suggested that 
permeability might be the governing factor. so a Mumetal point 
was ordered. 

Before it arrived, I saw “ X ” again and showed him the soft 


iron point. At first he was loath to leave it, saying he could not 
get his “current.” Eventually he walked out protesting, he 


could feel nothing. and so forth ; suddenly he got a strong lift 
and stopped dead; his expression of delighted astonishment 
was most eloquent. The Mumetal point was a further improve- 
ment both in sharpness and strength, but the change from copper 
to soft iron was the real step forward. 

Examples.—In 1933 ‘* A” asked me to test him. TI found he 
was a very good natural Dowser, and gave him a number of 
lessons. During the summer of 1934 he did his first three wells. 
The first was in Hampshire chalk ; being his initial attempt, he 
summoned an experienced local professional to assist. They 
found a good fissure stream, which the expert said was about 
50ft. ; using the copper point, “ A ”’ made it 45ft. The borehole 
cut the fissure at 45ft., the water rose up it to 13ft., and the supply 
proved more than ample. 

The other two were in slate (Macduff group, Highland schists). 
The first taped 35ft.. which proved correct. The second, two 
miles N. and 300ft. lower, was sited on a steep slope. Accurate 
measurement proved impossible ; it was judged to be 39ft. ; 
the fissure was cut at 36ft. 

Karly in 1935 ** B.” whom I had coached in September, was 
asked by an engineer friend to find a water supply for a farm 
and three cottages : his first independent attempt. The existing 
supply came from three shallow wells in boulder clay on andesite. 
Before their covers were removed or any information given, 
‘* B” offered to read for each well—the distance from the ground 
surface to the water—and the total depth. He made the former— 
17. 5 and 7 feet : all three proved exact. The total depths were 
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22. 10 and 11 feet ; in each case he over-estimated these by either 
1 or 2 feet. He wrote asking if these apparent errors might not 
actually be due to an equivalent saturation of gravel or fissured 
rock below the well bottoms. The engineer, who had never seen 
dowsing before, was much impressed, but within an hour proved 
to be a good natural Dowser himself. 

Deeper examples :—In December, 1933, “X” pegged for 
several wells in a Scottish county. In September, 1934, the 
engineer responsible took me to see them. The first had been 
bored, the pumping test completed, and the borehole covered 
pending arrangements for a permanent pump. To try the depth 
of the main stream, I stuck the point in over it a few yards from 
the borehole (where there was a deeper cross stream). walked out 
with the rod. marked the edges of the depth band with match- 
boxes ; we taped them—138ft. and 142ft. I then asked at what 
depth the stream had been cut ; out came the pocket book, but 
it only contained ** X’s ” origina! copper-point estimate, 125-145ft. 

an excellent illustration of the difference between copper and 
mumetal. The 9in. bore cut the fissure at 138ft. ; the water rose 
to 60ft. from the surface. This borehole is in old red sandstone. 

At the second. seven miles away, the pumping test was being 
carried out. I found more than one flow : working from near the 
borehole, the base of the shallowest taped 125ft. When the 
pump was stopped, the water level, which had been 176ft. down, 
rose rapidly ; the Engineer followed its rise with the float wire. 
Suddenly the sound of water falling in ceased : the rising water had 
reached and submerged the shallow stream entry ; he nipped the 
wire, pulled it out and measured it— 120ft. Satisfactory, if rough, 
confirmation. Except for the first few feet. this borehole was 
entirely in olivine dolerite. 

More examples could be added. but these should suflice ; 
actually, twelve have been given. They have been chosen, firstly. 
to show that long apprenticeship is not essential for accuracy ; 
secondly, to prove the all-round precision possible ; they have not 
been selected from less successful ones; the general standard 
seems fairly level. When I last saw him some months ago, “ X ” 
told me of a very close recent result at about 500ft., but I have 
no details. So far, I have not heard of a proved cxample with 
bedded clay, often considered the Dowser’s béte noire. 

The need for lateral space is an obvious disadvantage, but 
the system is easily applied. I know of no other which con- 
sistently gives this standard of accuracy. Only its simplest 
application has been described, it has also proved successful for 
more complex dowsing problems. 

One further experience might be of interest. Last May, I 
went to see a very sensitive Dowser who normally uses no 
instrument ; he dowses with his hands. For many years he 
has been employed by a firm of well-borers in Exeter, who assured 
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me that he had never made a mistake. They added a story of 
a local authority’s refusal to allow them to bring their Dowser. 
The Surveyor sited the borehole ; after it had failed, this pro- 
hibition was withdrawn, and a satisfactory supply obtained. 

He gave me an exhibition with a stream under his cottage 
garden. I have never seen anyone so sensitive. After checking 
it with the rod—a good little stream of some eight gallons per 
minute total flow—TI asked how deep it was; he replied that he 
did not profess to tell depth, but thought it about 30ft. [stuck 
the point in, paced out, and made a little mark—a flat flow at 
c. 45ft. Then T asked him to start out in the same direction 
from the point, holding his hands as he normally did when dowsing 
and walked out a few yards to watch. 

On reaching my little mark his hands lifted strongly and then 
dropped, just as my rod had, and at exactly the same places ; he 
was obviously much surprised. When I paced out. the expert 
remained by the point ;no doubt he realised that something 
happened when [I reached a spot fifteen yards from it, but as he 
was directly behind me he could not have seen what occurred. 

* * * * 

This outline was written two years ago; there is little to 
qualify though much might be added. Boreholes do not often 
give really close checks against previous depth measurements, 
conclusive incident at an exactly ascertainable depth is generally 
lacking, core recovery is often imperfect, and pumping tests 
cannot be carried out at close intervals; any sudden change 
in water level is a good guide. but as a rule borehole confirmation 
is rather rough. 

Two examples of this: a pupil’s sites checked over before 
boring : 

* A ”’—A good flow in a highly inclined fissure—63ft. 6in., a 
lesser flow crossing at a small angle below—69ft. 6in., no whinstone 
(suspected), pumping estimate 15 g.m. Result : nearly all hard 
sandstone, very little soft, no whinstone, little water by 60ft., 
cores of cracked sandstone about 65ft.. bored to 73ft. 7in., pump- 
ing test 25 g.m. after 40min., after 5 hours 14 g.m., at which it 
was steady for rest of four-day test. 

* B”—Small oblique fissure flow—7O0ft.. pumping estimate 
5 g.m. Result : split sandstone core about 72ft., bored to 79ft., 
test 6 g.m. 

The boreholes were five miles apart, the same rising main, air 
main and compressor were used. Depths of split cores approxi- 
mate. Neither give opportunity for close check, but are roughly 
satisfactory. However, many excellent checks have been got and 
the accuracy possible with the method is now beyond question. 

Minor qualifications and additions : 

1. Two pupils bought a length of Mumetal rod. One who 
is a plumber (he found lost pipes with a rod and was keen to 
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learn) made it into two sticks. These have had no subsequent 
heat treatment, but work well. 

2. The point gives what is below it anywhere ; there is no 
need to stick it in just inside the “* stream band ” as recommended. 

3. Use ofsample. Individuals differ but in the main—changes 
and flows are felt with the plain rod, flows and soaks with the 
water sample; there may be a soak at a change if its nature 
is suitable. Examination should be made with each in turn. 
If necessary, further examination can be made with the point 
off the stream band, to settle what belongs only to the line and 
what is common to the surrounding ground ; marked structural 
changes, soaked layers, etc., can thus be identified. 

Example.—A pupil taped up a site and sent me his measure- 
ments. He said rain and waist-high wet cabbages had been a 
handicap. The figures sent were—43-45ft., a little over 60ft., and 
the big one at 82ft. Results followed as the boring went down ; 
there were only three incidents in the borehole—boulder clay 
dolerite change at 42ft.; top of strong vertical cracking causing 
a sudden drop in water level at 62ft.; base of this cracking at 
84ft.; then unfractured dolerite. 

Under the circumstances not too bad. By depthing with the 
point well off the line it could have been established that 1 was 
common to the adjacent ground, while 2 and 3 were not. Further 
examination should have shown 1 as a change, probably with 
a narrow soak above it. The reaction should have been unbroken 
from 2 to 3, though there would be a good deal of variation in 
strength ; probably it was, but this was missed ; the conditions 
were adverse and the dowser may not have been on the look-out 
for such a thing. With another of his boreholes, a big open 
fissure, and a layer of soaked shale in very compact sandstone 
were similarly felt and depthed correctly. Again I had the figures 
before boring. 

$. Within reason. the angle between “stream line” and 
‘line out ~ is immaterial, and clay makes no difference whatever. 
Several examples of either could be quoted. but one combining 
both should suflice. The depth of a flat flow along a fault in 
chalk was carefully found at right angles. marked and taped 
245ft. As the taping line was rough, a second visit was made. 
A flat taping line along a path at about 25 degrees was found, 
so the depth was again very carefully fixed. marked and taped 

240{t. The correct answer eventually proved to be 239ft. 
The nature and exact depth of the flow (if it could be so termed, 
there was little movement) were beyond dispute as it was cut 
by a shaft. There was about 80ft. of bedded clay above the chalk. 
The taping error was 6ft. too much on the rough line, I1ft. too 
much on the smooth; quite characteristic. Flat streams are 
taped to their bases. those in cracks to the peak of flow. 
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5. Changes and incidents are weak compared with flows. 
No mistake should be possible with a strong stream, but where 
flows are small, changes or incidents may be misread if skill or 
care are lacking. The dowser’s range of sensitiveness is very 
great, and accommodates itself to what is arriving ; hence where 
there are only small effects to be felt they may seem quite large. 
The expert dowser can judge relative sizes at once by feel, and 
assess values fairly well from strength and character ; where 
stream bands coincide the relative sizes of flows at different 
levels can be gauged by the strength of their depth bands. The 
method of measuring flows cannot be dealt with here. 

Proper analysis of the site takes time. The different intensities 
of the fields can be judged rapidly by moving through them with 
a light responsive rod; but sorting out details and accurate 
fixing cannot be hurried, and skill is necessary for correct inter- 
pretation. 

The pupil to whom I have referred has been using these methods 
for nearly three years; a good and improving dowser, doing 
very well in a country notably short of water supplies. The over- 
flow from one of his boreholes works a ram and supplies two farms 
up the hill; five of bis close checks mentioned above with four 
of mine, add up to 949ft., the total error is well under 2 per cent. 


COSMIC STRENGTH FROM TREES AND WATER 


By ANNE LEE 


Reproduced from The Spiritual Healer, October, 1959, with the 
permission of the Editor. 


This article is inspired by that of Mr. Harry Edwards under 
the above title in the July number of The Spiritual Healer, in which 
he says he would like to hear of anyone with experience of benefit 
from running water or trees. I have, from childhood, been par- 
ticularly fortunate in this experience, being born where curative 
springs gave to my native place its name of Southwell. 

Indeed, from earliest years, I cannot remember when a belief 
in the curative properties of trees and water was not a natural part 
of my make-up, for one of these springs (of which recorded history 
mentions four “ Holy Wells”) was situated in a field adjoining 
the orchard of the house where we lived, and which was on our 
land. It was a regular part of my childhood to see people coming 
along with large bottles to fetch the water from the spring, both 
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for drinking and for bathing rheumatic limbs. Although on my 
father’s death we left this house when I was still a school-girl. 
and I am now grey-headed, I remember vividly the lovely icy- 
cold water we children drank on hot summer days, and still is 
clear the memory of the extraordinary feeling of exhilaration 
following a draught of that wonderful water. It bubbled up in a 
small aleove from what must have been a great depth, pouring 
down in a miniature waterfall into the trough below. 

This was kept clean and free from weeds by the frequent use of 
drainage rods, and the days on which this procedure took place 
was a great occasion for us children; for the rods. screwed 
together to form a long length, eventually emerged into our 
beloved pond in the orchard, thus keeping it, also, filled with clean 
water for our fish. The workmen then inserted the rods at the 
other side of the pond into a drain which eventually released the 
water into Potwell Dyke. a stream which ran below my bedroom 
window and thus the “ Holy ” water journeyed on its way to 
join the River Trent two miles away. 

That the Romans knew the value of these springs is evident, 
for many signs of their occupation of this charming little valley 
have been unearthed from time to time, and only this vear a large 
area of typical mosaic flooring was discovered in the centre of the 
site of this group of springs. 

The builders of the Minster must also have believed in the 
curative properties of the water, for one of the springs was in- 
corporated in the building, in an open inner vard near the Chapter 
House. But this. and a second one in the churchyard. have long 
been covered in. 

The fourth, called St. Catherine’s Well. was situated a mile or 
so from the village and at one time there was a chapel and a house 
for the accommodation of pilgrims who wished to ask for treat- 
ment there. But that. alas, is also lost to us. It fell into disuse 
a long time ago, and there remains but a heap of stone and signs 
of the inclusion of part of the ancient sanctuary in the sides of a 
farm barn and stables. 

Also gone is the stone on which, according to records, was 
inscribed Latin verses in honour of St. Catherine. and to the 
curative properties of the sanctuary water. 

Perhaps the short-sighted policy of past authorities prevented 
Southwell from becoming a spa ? 

As for the spring of my childhood—upon it has been built, in 
the name of progress, a particularly ugly secondary modern 
school ! 

But some of the older inhabitants remember that delightful 
feeling of renewed vigour and of well-being after taking a drink 
of that freshest of all water, bubbling up in free generosity from 
the depths of Mother Earth. And I, for one, would give, if I 
could, all the champagne in the world for just one more glass of it ! 
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CELLULAR REACTIONS OF MAN AND BEAST 
IN THE SHORT-WAVE FIELD 


By M. ZAHND 


Translated from an article in R G@ S May/July, 1959, and repro- 
duced with the permission of the Editor. 

A previous number (35) of the Swiss journal of Radiesthesia 
and Geopathy contained a note by H. J. Gumpertz. of Crocifisso, 
stating that a number of people find the proximity of television 
antennae unpleasant and that rodents desert houses in which 
television apparatus has been installed. Herr Gumpertz expresses 
a wish that as many radiesthetists as possible should investigate 
this phenomenon. 

I am accordingly taking the liberty of making the following 
remarks on this subject. 

As long ago as 1935 Dr. Med. EK. Schliephake discoursed in his 
book Kurzwellentherapie (Verlag G. Fischer. Zena) on the effect 
of short-wave transmitters on the general health of people within 
the field of radiation : ‘‘ People who work in the neighbourhood 
of short-wave transmitters, experience in the course of time 
disturbances which can only be due to the effect of electro- 
magnetic radiation. These disturbances are essentially of a 
subjective kind ; organic injuries have in no case been reported. 

The troubles which various individuals report appear to be 
of different kinds, varying with degrees of sensitiveness. Many 
have unpleasant sensations immediately the apparatus is switched 
on, whilst in others they only occur after many hours of its daily 
use. For the most part the sensations are felt in the head. At 
first there is a peculiar feeling of oppression in the forehead and 
crown of the head ; in many people their sensitivity is so acute 
that the feelings recur immediately they enter the room where 
the apparatus is, whether it is working or not, so that naturally 
any effect of sound or light is out of the question. After a longish 
stay, unprotected, in the area of radiation a pronounced feeling 
of weariness amounting to apathy supervenes. Finally symptoms 
occur reminiscent of neurasthenia; restlessness, excitement, 
sometimes anxiety and pessimism, difficulty of sleeping at night 
followed by alarm on waking. Early in the morning there is 
debility, physical depression and listlessness. Further effects 
are dull pressure in the head and headaches which may become 
unbearable. Such are the effects usually reported and they 
correspond with his (Dr. Schliephake’s) own experiences. From 
time to time also sensations of strain or tension in the arms and 
legs and in the neck are reported, whilst others have complained 
of a feeling of tightening round the waist. In the mental category 
depression and feelings of inferiority are observed combined with 
an inclination to self pity and quarrelsomeness. All these troubles 
disappear completely after a short time. 
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The occurrence of the various sensations described above seems 
to depend on wavelength. Whilst there are few complaints in the 
sphere of wavelengths of 10m. in the neighbourhood of very 
strong transmitters, they become numerous when shorter wave- 
lengths are concerned. When a 400-watt transmitter was being 
used on a wavelength of 3m. strong sensations were experienced, 
whilst a 1,500-watt transmitter on a wavelength of 15m. caused 
inconvenience in its close proximity only after several hours. 

By workers in a condenser field somewhat different reports were 
made—for the most part of drowsiness and, in exceptional cases, 
of giddiness.” 

Regarding animals in the field of short waves Dr. Schliephake 
reported that the effects of very strong condenser fields on smaller 
animals can be so strong that death occurs in a short time. The 
first phenomena observed by him which concerned condenser 
fields in particular, were the mortal effects on rats and mice in the 
short wave field. Somewhat earlier and independently Schejefsky 
had observed the fatal effect of the short wave field on mice. 

Dr. Reinhold Reiter expressed himself as follows in his book 
Neue Ergebnisse der Klimatologie und Biophysik (Verlag die 
Egge Niirnberg, 1948) : 

* And now the effect of electric fields must be considered. By 
changes in fields of 50 Hz and 100 to 200 volts inclement weather 
has undoubtedly been caused. This corresponds to the experiences 
of various people who have suffered amputation of a limb. They 
found that a long stay under conducting cables such as those for 
electric trams and railways, caused accesses of pain resembling 
those due to changes in the weather. Even in healthy people 
organic disturbances were observed resulting from their pro- 
fessional occupation in high tension installations and similar 
technical establishments. A corresponding phenomenon has been 
noted in relation to people working in transmitting stations and 
is called ‘transmitter sickness” (Sender-krankheit). Whether 
this is due to clectromagnetic radiation, or to the high tension 
conducting parts of the transmitting apparatus, cannot be said 
for certain. 

* Finally let us examine a minor observation provided by the 
animal world. In autumn one can often see starlings perched in 
rows like black beads on a string on the suspension wires. Con- 
ductors from high tension masts—always with alternating 
currents—and indeed only those carrying currents—are strictly 
avoided. On the other hand the birds are very numerous on the 
single topmost wires which connect one mast with another and 
with the earth and therefore are not highly charged. When a 
bird approaches a high tension wire it either turns in its flight. 
or alights without suffering any injury but after a short time 
again takes flight to seek another perch. It cannot be the actual 
tension which disinclines the bird from making a longer stay, for 
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one thing it suffers no harm, but what would happen if the body 
of the bird remained in contact with the wire? If therefore the 
actual charge does not harm the bird, the explanation must be 
that the creature experiences a strong alternating field similar 
to that experienced by those who have undergone amputation or 
those working near high tension apparatus or transmitters, but 
does not suffer in the same way.” 

If I have repeated the above notes on the so-called transmitter 
sickness fairly accurately, it is because Tromp in Psychical 
Physics assumes that the phenomenon described can sometimes 
be observed in the neighbourhood of power stations. while Dr. 
Wiist in his article “ Abschirmung anders geschen” in Zeitschrift 
fiir Radiisthesie 7/8 1952, states, amongst other things. regarding 
receivers : 

* You must consider not only the large UKW transmitter but 
take into account also the industrial receiver. The older and 
cheaper kinds work on the principle of the so-called superregenera- 
tor, also referred to as the periodic trigger type. This admits 
of adjustment by feedback connection through the superimposing 
of a frequency which lies beyond the audible limit, the centre of 
oscillation in this rhythm continually fluctuating round the central 
point of the vibration. In this way the highest possible sensitivity 
can be reached which approaches that of the superheterodyne 
reception, but runs the risk owing to possible inaccurate construc- 
tion, lack of careful adjustment and attention, of emitting dan- 
gerous radiations in considerable quantities ; and these may be 
perceptible not only by a neighbour’s instrument but also by a 
dowser with a rod or pendulum. 

‘But I would like to emphasise that only UKW apparatus with 
superregeneration of the older type can cause disturbances of this 
kind. The latest apparatus of this type possess a frequency stage 
which precludes the radiation of harmful rays from the antenna. 
Unfortunately UKW receivers on the superheterodyning principle 
are not always harmless owing to a construction not quite con- 
formable with the switching arrangements for the harmonic 
vibrations of the oscillatory frequency which lie in the UKW 
region and reach the antenna of the receiver or the chassis and can 
be broadcast from them. Modern apparatus, however, in 
response to the demands of the Postal Department for un- 
interrupted service are in this respect not open to objection. 

“It will be asked why this strong effect on dowsers and sensitives 
in general, especially in regard to waves in the long, middle and 
short-wave areas, has not been observed before, but only came 
to notice in respect to ultra short waves. 

** The earlier explanation of Schliephake gives the answer, namely 
that the ill effects increase on the application of the shorter 
waves. For this there are two reasons ; one is that the approved 
UKW waves of this range admitted from receivers approximate 
in resonance to that of the physical constitution of a grown man. 
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A vertical antenna half a wave length in height receives most of 
the energy available. The same thing holds good for a UKW 
dipole, one of 3 to 3.4 m. corresponding to the height of a human 
being of 1.5 to 1.7 m. Possibly the pineal gland or epiphise 
which is situated in the upper part of the brain immediately under 
the hair line on the forehead and has a peculiar coil-like shape, 
is an organ which is capable of receiving and emitting electrical 
energy, in a manner not yet explained, and renders possible an 
exchange of energy between man and his surroundings, that is 
to say with the atmosphere and with the cosmos. The position 
of this organ at the upper free pole of the human body would 
appear to be particularly well adapted to this end. 

~The second reason why meter-long waves have a special bio- 
logical effect lies in their peculiar influence on the tissue and 
liquids of the living body. They are deeply absorbed thereby 
causing a thermal effect in the regions penetrated, as also a physico- 
chemical effect which is recognised in UKW therapy.” 

So much for Dr. Wiist. 

On page 223 in the section on “ Wells ” in Geopsyche by the 
well-known psychologist Willy Hellpach, I find that the symptoms 
which have been observed from the effect of artificially produced 
short and ultra short waves on living animals resemble in many 
respects those known to us in Meteoropathology. As short and 
ultra-short waves are actually present in the atmosphere, I would 
say that to-day more than ever the possibility of a causative 
connection can no longer be denied. ‘ Schliephake and others 
have also remarked on lack of energy which people experience 
who remain for long in the neighbourhood of UKW transmitters. 
It remains to be proved whether it could be due to changes in the 
weather.” Until recently the talk was of UK waves; but I 
think that the observations hold good for television waves as 
well, which also lie in the meter-length region. 

Quite apart from the role of the human body as an antenna- 
compare with the above theory of Dr. Wiist—one must not leave 
out the amount of penetration into the human body which 
renders therapeutic healing possible with its thermal effects and 
acceleration of the digestive process and metabolism. 

Baldur Mayer* states in Wellenhdomopathy that waves from 
50 to over 500m. have so high a penetration that they cannot 
diffuse themselves into the various minute portions of the body, 
and therefore pass through it without great loss and produce no 
effect. The metre, decimetre and centimetre waves on the other 
hand attain depths of penetration which only with difficulty 
penetrate the body so that to a certain extent they stay there 
and are changed. 

I hope that this compilation of apposite quotations will assist 
in the elucidation of the extent of the biological effects of radio 
and television installations. 

* See also the article by Baldur Meyer in the previous journal 
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VARIOUS EXPERIMENTS 


By J. A. CLARKE 
Reprinted from B.S.D.J. I1, 10, December, 1935, p. 122 


Of recent years many Dowsers have successfully utilised the 
divining rod for locating dead bodies in waterways. 

In March this year I was called in by the police in a case of 
this nature, the body being subsequently found at the spot I 
had indicated. 

While engaged on this case it occurred to me that a dead body 
was not of much use when found, and that it would be of much 
more value if one could locate living persons. 

With this end in view, I commenced a series of experiments. 
beginning with people whose whereabouts were known to me. 
I carefully noted the reactions of the rod and pendulum. 

Secondly, I experimented with persons in motion, by car and 
train, then, having obtained a quantity of data regarding the 
reactions of the instruments used, I endeavoured to locate persons 
as to whose whereabouts I had no clue. In this I have been 
extraordinarily successful. In one case a friend of mine men- 
tioned that he was going away for the week-end, and asked me 
to try to locate him. I picked up his track and followed it with 
a pendulum over a map, locating him at a point about 60 miles 
away. much to his astonishment. 

I succeeded in locating him on several occasions, and he spoke 
of this to another gentleman, who was very sceptical about it, 
maintaining it could not be done. He challenged me to locate 
him. given only that he would be travelling about Warwickshire 
on a certain date, between 7 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. I was not to 
know who he was or where he was starting from, but was to 
endeavour to locate him and trail him to his destination, and to 
enable me to get his radiations he sent me his collar. I located 
him first at Coventry ; I followed his trail, the pendulum indicating 
several stops. Finally it registered him as being a short distance 
from Kenilworth. He came to see me, admitted it to be absolutely 
correct even to the stops, but thought it might be a fluke, and 
asked me to try another experiment. Producing a handkerchief. 
he asked me to locate its owner. who was somewhere in England : 
that was all the information he would give me. I requested 
him to leave the handkerchief, so that I could try that evening, 
and check up again in the morning. I made an attempt that 
evening, but the line was wavering and uncertain, and I was fairly 
sure [ was on what I term an angle line. Next day I tried again. 
using first the rod. I ascertained the sex of the owner, then tried 
the pendulum on the map, getting an altogether different, but 
much more definite, line with a good register for position. 

My friend rang up for the result. TI told him the owner was a 
lady, and at that moment was in Truro, Cornwall, and T heard 
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him gasp with amazement. I was correct. both as to sex and 
location of the person in question. 

A further experiment was suggested. This time he brought 
a police-sergeant with him. He asked the sergeant to write 
down a route for him to take in his car, to hand this to him without 
saving a word, so that I could have no idea of the direction given, 
while the sergeant stayed with me to watch the result. 

The pendulum followed, almost yard for yard, the route taken, 
and just as I was remarking that he should be back again, we 
heard his car at the door. 

Now a word about the modus operandi. I first pick up. on the 
pendulum, the person’s radiation, if at all possible from himself ; 
failing this. from some article of clothing or from a spot where 
he has been. Then holding the pendulum over the map, it will 
first reproduce the same series as over the person or article, after 
which it swings till over the spot where the person is, when it 
gives three series of gyrations, first anti-clock, then oscillation, 
followed by clockwise gyration, oscillation again, and a_ final 
series of clockwise gyrations, after which it stops dead, and if 
moved from the spot will return and again stop dead, no further 
movements being registered. One is not always successful, how- 
ever, as there are a few snags to be overcome. The worst is 
picking up a side influence, either right or left. when the instru- 
ment, rod or pendulum, will register a line at right angles to the 
true position. 

For instance, if I hold a person’s left-hand glove in my right 
hand the rod will not react when pointed at the person, but on 
turning at right angles, the rod immediately responds. With 
right-hand glove, in right hand, or left in left hand, the reaction 
occurs when pointing at the person. Should the person be in 
motion, by car or train, the rod gives five turns when pointing 
in the person’s direction. the pendulum giving five gyrations and 
then following up the line taken. 

Should, however, the person be coming towards the pendulum, 
it will register some considerable distance in advance, and not 
actually over the person at all. Since reading in the Journal 
of the bar magnet for correcting location and eliminating images, 
I have used this method for correcting angle lines, and it certainly 
seems to do so to a remarkable extent. but further experiments 
will be necessary in this direction; the angle wire seems to be 
unaffected. 

Experiments with photographs show that a person’s influence 
ean be picked up from a photo, or from a printed reproduction, 
but not from a sketch. In this case it is the artist whose per- 
sonality will be picked up on the rod. It is preferable to get a 
full-face view if it is desired to trace the person, as an influence 
picked up from right or left gives an angle line! This can 
sometimes. but not always, be detected by the wavering, uncertain 
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line followed by the pendulum. The true line is usually quite 
decided and direct. 

I find it does not matter whether the person is alive or dead ; 
the pendulum will pick up and follow the line. But there is 
one difference I find between the register by rod or pendulum 
for a dead person, as the register is then always followed by one 
turn, after a slight stop. For a male I get eight gyrations and 
one if dead, eight if living. This extra register is never given if 
the person is alive. 

In this way I can pick up the writer of a letter, and the pendulum 
will register at the place from whence the letter came. subject 
to the elimination of those deceptive angle lines. From a photo- 
graph, also. the rod will indicate if the subject of the photo is 
dead or alive ; if alive there is no depth register, while if dead, and 
the body buried, the depth can be fairly accurately stated by the 
rod’s reaction. 

With regard to water, I have been called in. in several cases. 
where wells have been sunk, and no water found, and have been 
entirely successful. The resident water engineer of a big town 
told me that a lady diviner had indicated a stream running 
under the pumping station, and asked if I could locate it. This 
I did, but stated it would be useless boring, as the water was 
very salt. He told me that, unfortunately, I was correct; a 
bore had been put down 300 feet. but the water was too salt to be 
used. 

There are many other uses to which the rod and pendulum can 
be put. and the more one studies it the more fascinating the subject 
becomes. 

If any of our members have been experimenting on these lines 
their experiences would be interesting. 
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A SPIRITUALIST’S VIEW OF DOWSING 


A lecture delivered to the British Society of Dowsers 
on January 14th, 1960 


By MAURICE BARBANELL 


When I was asked to speak to vou. I wondered what I could 
say. My practical experience of divining is limited, but I have 
studied it theoretically. So far as I can tell. I want to say that 
divining is a psychic faculty. 

I do not mean that the diviner is a medium. In all these 
discussions one has to define one’s terms. We do not always 
mean the same thing by the words we use. I regard psychic 
faculties as being those faculties of the non-material side of our 
nature: that is, they belong to what some people call the etherie 
body, or the spirit body, or the astral body. 

My long experience has shown me that all of us possess a whole 
range of psychic faculties that have nothing whatever to do with 
our ordinary perceptions. I am speaking specifically from the 
point of view of a Spiritualist, that is, one who is convinced that a 
man is more than his body. One has had evidence that life and 
consciousness continue after what is termed “death.” The 
evidence shows that after death every individual. without question, 
possesses a complete range of faculties unimpaired, albeit not 
always well developed. with which to continue to express himself. 

It is not death that confers these faculties on the individual. 
They have been incipient from the moment of birth. The fact 
that millions may be unaware of these faculties does not provide 
any argument against their existence. A blind man might as 
well say that he cannot see the sunset. and a deaf man that he 
cannot hear the birds sing. That does not prove that sunsets 
have no existence and that birds do not sing. And so, treating 
it from the point of view of evidence based upon a long experience 

now reaching almost forty vears—I say that man is the pos- 
sessor of a whole range of supernormal psychic faculties. 

You can exercise all the psychic faculties without getting 
into touch with any kind of spiritual realm. As an illustration, 
the genuine crystal-gazer. and very often the genuine seaside 
clairvoyant, is exercising a natural psychic faculty. but there is 
nothing spiritual about it. Indeed. some people who describe 
themselves as clairvoyant would be terrified if they saw a spirit 
form. Mediumship only comes into the question when the 
psychic faculties are developed and used in conjunction with 
beings who have long left this world. So we postulate the exis- 
tence of these non-material psychic faculties that every individual 
possesses. 

Now I deliberately say all this because your President. Colonel 
Bell. who knows far more about dowsing. or divining, than T do. 
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said in a letter to me, “* as Dowsing is primarily due to the action 
of the subconscious mind. . . .” * 

With great respect, I want to differ from him, if his interpreta- 
tion of the “ subconscious mind” is the one that I have. You 
are, of course, all familiar with what the subconscious mind is said 
to be—that overwhelming function of the mind that is sub- 
below, beneath—the conscious mind. The proportion is roughly 
one-tenth conscious and nine-tenths subconscious. 

My view of the subconscious mind is that not only is it the 
storehouse of all memory, and the automatic controller of our 
actions that do not require conscious thought, but it cannot be in 
possession of information unless that information was, at one 
stage. deliberately deposited there from the conscious mind. 

I cannot see how the subconscious mind can produce information 
which has never been known to the conscious mind. You get out 
of the subconscious what you put into it. 

All divining, whatever form it takes, again in my view, is due 
to being able to register vibrations, radiations, emanations—I 
don’t know what word you use. Everything in the universe 
vibrates, whether normally we are aware of the vibrations or not. 
Even inert matter possesses its own radiations. This can be 
proved by psychometry. In psychometry members of an 
audience are given numbers which they attach to objects in their 
possession. These objects are collected on a tray and handed to 
the demonstrator, who does not know to whom the objects belong. 

The demonstrator picks up an object, holds it, and registers the 
vibrations that come from it. I have seen it done hundreds of 
times. When the demonstrator is highly competent, he will get 
the whole life story of the object. and of the individual to whom 
it belongs or has belonged, sometimes going back through the 
centuries. I have seen psychometrists do this with objects of 
which the origin was unknown to the present owner, reference 
afterwards being made to libraries and museums, and it has been 
found that the psychometrist was accurate. The object has not 
only its own vibration, whatever it is, to enable it to become an 
object, but is also impregnated with the vibrations of every person 
who at any time owned it. 

If this is true in psychometry, it seems to me that it must also 
be true in divining. The dowser in some way or other is able 
to register vibrations from water, minerals. missing objects and 
missing individuals. 

I remember that during the war there was one psychometrist 
who could tell whether a person had died or not, merely by looking 


* The expression “action of the subconscious mind” was intended to 
describe the process by which a dowser can obtain information hitherto 
unknown to him, and which may never have been in the conscious mind of 
anyone. The faculty involved might perhaps aptly be called ‘‘cryptaesthetic.”’ 
—EDIToR, 








at the photograph. This was a very useful gift when so many 
people in the Services were described as “ missing.”” He was. so 
far as T could tell, invariably accurate. 

Most of vou are familiar with Radiesthesia. as applied to diagnosis. 
and have seen a radiesthetist use a pendulum. or some other 
method of obtaining vibrations from sick people. This, in my 
view. suggests that every disease has its own vibration. I do not 
know how many of you are familiar with some of the modern 
electronic methods of diagnosing diseases by blood spots, even 
when the patient is not present ? These are a development of the 
old “Dr. Abrams Box.” Modern methods have attained a 
remarkably high degree of accuracy where the practitioner is 
qualified by experience to make judgments. 

When I was staying in Manchester some vears ago there was one 
man who had been practising blood-spot diagnosis for forty vears. 
He had built his own apparatus. I frequently watched him make 
diagnoses from blood spots of patients who lived many miles 
away. From long experience he had arrived at what he called a 
vibrational rate fer every known disease, and these were given 
numbers. He had to have a * subject  —and not evervbody was 
qualified to be one. 

Inside an insulated cage was placed the subject. who bared his 
stomach while the practitioner used a glass rod for percussion. 
At the same time the blood spot from the patient was placed in the 
electronic machine. It was fascinating to watch as he traced the 
various nerves on the subject’s stomach that the glass rod would 
stick sometimes and slip sometimes. Whenever it stuck, that 
meant that he had traced the nerve which led to the diseased 
or affected organ. 

The moment that happened he would look for the vibrational 
rate: if it said 496, he would know that there was some kidney 
trouble, or a liver complaint, and so on. And if he spent enough 
time on the diagnosis. he could obtain such remarkable details 
as there being something wrong at the bottom of the left leg, ete. 

The sequel was equally fascinating. He treated his patients 
with herbs, because principally he was a herbalist. In a large 
-abinet at the side of the diagnostic machine, he had small bottles 
in which there were every kind of herb that he used. 

Again. from long experience. he knew approximately which 
herb would treat which complaint. But as no two people have 
the same illness. even though it is given the same name. the 
problem always was how to compound the various herbs in the 
right degree, say two portions of one. three of another. ete. 

He experimented in compounding the herbs and treating the 
blood spot with them until the machine registered health instead 
of disease. He would then know that the prescription could be 
given. He need not see the patient because he had the blood spot. 
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No sooner, however. did he pick up the right herbs from his 
‘abinet than the machine would begin to register that the blood 
spot was receiving “ health,’ even before it was treated. This 
meant that the vibration from the herbs was affecting the vibra- 
tions of the diseased blood spot. This proved to me that health 
and disease can be charted by vibration or radiation. 

The scientist who conducted a great deal of research into divin- 
ing was Sir William Barrett, who was very familiar with psychic 
matters. He was asked by the Society for Psychical Research 
to conduct a long series of experiments to see whether there was 
any psychic basis for divining. In his book Psychical Research 
he records some of them. particularly the chapter on his exper- 
iences with the divining rod. He was not a diviner himself, 
but saw many famous diviners at work. 

In this chapter he refers to the origin of the forked rod by saying 
that the miners of Saxony and the Hartz mountains seem to have 
been the first to use the forked rod. They were led to do so by 
the belief that metallic ores attracted certain trees. A branch of 
the tree was cut and held to see where it dropped. That. he says. 
is the origin of the use of the forked rod. 

He has a most interesting story concerning St. Teresa of Spain, 
who, in 1568, was offered the site for a convent which. alas, had no 
water supply. Happily, a Friar Antonio came up with a twig in 
his hand, stopped at a certain place, and appeared to be making 
the sign of the cross. Teresa said: “ I cannot be sure if it were 
the sign he made, at any rate he made some movement with the 
twig and then he said *Dig just here. They dug. and lo. a 
plentiful fount of water gushed forth. excellent for drinking. 
copious for washing. and it never ran dry.” Teresa, never having 
heard of dowsing, had no explanation, but regarded it as a miracle. 

It occurred to me that this may well be the explanation of the 
story of Lourdes : that in some way or another Bernadette was a 
natural psychic and unconsciously had the gift of divining. We 
know she was clairvoyant, and saw a form which she thought, 
naturally with her upbringing. was ** Our Lady.” May it not 
be that, being psychic and a natural though unconscious diviner, 
she found the spot in Lourdes where there was the healing water ? 

I know it is a matter of great controversy as to whether the 
possession of the divining gift is part of the physical make-up or 
whether it is supernormal. I looked up Sir William Barrett's 
references to this matter because of his long experience both with 
psychics and with diviners, and I was interested to read what he 
had to say. He says. * The sudden twist of the twig, even the 
violent breaking of one branch of it, upon attempting to restrain its 
gyration, is an involuntary act. and probably only a remarkable 
instance of unconscious muscular action.” 

In his view, the explanation of divining “is not physical but 
psychical. All the evidence points to the fact that the good 








dowser subconsciously possesses the faculty of clairvoyance, a 
supersensuous perceptive power. This gives rise to an instinctive, 
but not conscious, detection of the hidden object for which he is 
in search. This obscure and hitherto unrecognised human faculty 
reveals itself by creating an automatic or involuntary muscular 
spasm that twists the forked rod.” 

Sir William thinks that this ‘“ sometimes produces a curious 
malaise or transient discomfort. which furnishes some dowsers 
with a sufficient indication to enable them to dispense with the 
use of a forked twig, or loop of wire, used by some.” 

He has one more comment to make: “ There is very strong 
presumptive evidence that a good dowser is one who possesses 
a supernormal perception, seeing as it were, without eyes.” 

There it is, a valuable contribution by someone who had made 
a long study of psychic matters and also of divining. When you 
are familiar with the Spiritualistic case. it is much easier to 
accept the diviner as a psychic than to believe his results are due 
to ordinary physical manifestation. 
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SPIRITUAL HEALING 


By H. TOMLINSON, M.B., M.R.C.S. 


The writer has been investigating spiritual healing for some 
considerable time and feels that it is now appropriate to write 
down some of the impressions he has gathered. 

Spiritual healing, as considered in spiritualist circles, is a form 
of healing caused by the activity of guides or spirit doctors. 
The healer who is giving the treatment, can be in a state of trance. 
or he can be in his normal waking state. In either condition he is 
considered to act as a channel for the influence of the spirit guide 
—in that this influence passes through the healer to the patient. 
The healer is not considered to emit the healing force himself, 
he is just the instrument. If the healer be in a trance, he is ina 
state similar to self hypnosis, and his mind is in a state of super- 
alertness. He knows all that is going on, but his actions may be 
semi-automatic. There are other obvious differences between 
trance healing and non-trance healing. 

In trance healing the healer’s face often becomes altered from 
its normal expression. 

It is considered that the ability of spirit guides or spirit doctors, 
varies. Some are thought to be better at healing certain diseases 
than others, and hence a number of spiritual guides are thought to 
be able to give better treatment to a number of patients, than 
would be the case if only one guide were available. 

Associated with such spiritual healing is the voice of the healer. 
This can give suggestions and encouragement to the patient, or it 
can order local areas of the body to behave, to feel better, to move 
better. It is well known that suggestion has a power of itself 
because it encourages the patient to lose the habit of thinking 
that, for instance, a limb is paralysed, and once this vicious circle 
is broken, some movement in the limb may be possible. Patients 
who go to a spiritual healer for the first time have in any case a 
heightened anticipation of a cure and are in a state therefore, 
when they may feel more willing to accept curative suggestions. 

Such then is a brief outline of spiritual healing as it is under- 
stood by the bulk of spiritual healers in this country. 

My investigation was made possible by the kindness of two of 
my patients who are practising healers. For many months they 
have brought to me certain patients who had been having spiritual 
healing, and it was my job to investigate these cases by ordinary 
medical examination and also by the use of radiesthesia. These 
patients had a variety of troubles, ranging from mouth ulcers, 
stomach and duodenal aberration, bladder troubles, rheumatism 
and arthritis and disseminated sclerosis. 

In general I saw no example of a quick healing allied to the 
biblical miracles. but there were some cases in which very consider- 
able improvement had occurred. 
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One such case was of a young girl with severe valvular heart 
disease. Before she started spiritual healing she was unfit for 
work, had lost weight and was very short of breath. After about 
a year of spiritual treatment she was able to resume work and her 
weight had returned to normal, and it was at this point that I 
saw her. She stated that she felt alright, was working, and was 
not short of breath on ordinary exertion. Examination showed 
that she had severe mitral valve heart disease which, in medical 
parlance, was compensated, i.e., her heart, damaged though it 
was, was capable of fulfilling the work required. Her radiesthetic 
rates were normal. This case was then an example of spiritual 
healing, or of the effects of suggestion and encouragement, and 
I had no means of dividing which was the active factor. 

The other case which showed an improvement was that of a 
middle-aged woman with skin rashes. A radiesthetic examination 
of this patient showed that she was an aluminium sensitive and 
had considerable bowel toxaemia. She did not give up the use 
of aluminium utensils, and the healing was potent enough to 
neutralise her symptoms and to improve her radiesthetic rates. 
I did conclude, however, that she would need to keep under more 
or less constant spiritual treatment if her symptoms were to remain 
in abeyance. 

Most of the other cases I saw were of patients who had had 
spiritual treatment for some months without, in the majority 
of cases, receiving much benefit. These were the cases I was 
especially interested in. One such case was a young woman 
who suffered from crops of recurrent mouth ulcers. Radiesthetic 
examination showed that she was an aluminium sensitive with 
deficiencies of the B vitamin group. She was advised to cease to 
use aluminium ware and also told what foods to cat, and given 
the indicated homocopathic remedies and the necessary B vita- 
mins. This extra treatment made a great difference to her and 
did bring the ulcers under control. The conclusion I finally 
reached was that spiritual healing—while it might help a given 
case in certain degrees, would never cure if there was a fault in 
the patient’s diet, or faults in his way of life. It was always 
necessary to see that all errors in the patient were corrected. I 
next investigated the general effect of a healing on a patient’s 
radiesthetic rate. In my work, I estimate, with the pendulum, 
what I call the patient’s general rate. I regard this figure as a 
measure of the amount of correction possible by the use of reme- 
dies in potency. The top normal is 96, and if one gets this rate 
with the pendulum one knows that no homoeopathic remedy has 
in general, any scope for action and that many remedies would in 
fact lower the rate. If, on the other hand, the rate is 92, then 
there are four degrees of useful work to be done by the right remedy. 
If the rate is below 90, manifold disease is generally present. 
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The taking of the rate before and after spiritual healing afforded 
me, therefore, an opportunity to ascertain what effect it had. 

I found that all successful healing put up the rate two or three 
degrees, and often put it up to the normal 96-—all in the space of 
a few minutes. There is always a time lag of a minute or two, 
and then the general rate rises —and it stays up for a very varying 
period of hours, days or weeks. It appeared to act in exactly the 
same way as broadcasting or even as the taking of correct 
homoeopathie remedies. 

I soon concluded that broadcasting, spiritual healing, and the 
action of homoecopathic remedies, basically depended on the same 
fundamental factors--one was not dealing with three forces, but 
with one force, about which more later. 

Other investigations were on the healers themselves. On a 
number of occasions the healer’s general rate was taken before he 
gave the treatment, and also again after he had done so. These 
investigations showed that if the healer’s general rate was below 
96 before he gave the treatment, it always went up during the 
treatment, either to normal or by one or two degrees if his rate 
was low initially. This proved that the healing force did not 
deplete the healer, but helped him whilst at the same time it 
influenced his patient. One particular healer got what I can only 
call a reverse reaction, for the patient’s rates started to go down, 
and another healer had to take over and at once the patient’s 
rates went up till they reached 96. 

Another conclusion was that practically everyone can be a 
healer—with first, of course. some little training and instruction. 
This is in line with the almost universal faculty that exists for 
anyone to use radiesthesia. A female patient, after a few minutes’ 
instruction, acted as a healer and in a very short time raised her 
patient’s rate to normal. 

Now, it does not follow that if a general rate is raised to normal 
that a “cure” is affected. All that is achieved is that, at that 
point and time, there is no scope for further remedial action, 
homocopathic or spiritual healing ; if, however, such a patient’s 
general rate can be kept at normality by repeated treatment, a 
cure may result, but this also depends on other more complex 
factors. One of these factors is what I call the reserve energy 
rate, which I take to be the measure of the reserve power of the 
patient. The normal for this is the figure 60. 

It is quite possible to keep a patient’s general rate at 96 by 
repeated treatment, even when that patient is dying of cancer, 
but in such a case the reserve power rate will be low and will 
fall still further if the body does not respond. 

Previous articles in the journal have got over this difficulty by 
postulating that radiesthetic readings relate to the etheric body, 
and not to the physical. This I do not agree with. Just as dows- 
ing for water does not relate to an etheric world, so does radies- 
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thesia concern itself with physical organs. Investigations can 
be directed on the etherie body—but in my experience this is not 
all that commonly upset. What is of spirit must of necessity be 
purer than that which is of earth. 

This is my final conclusion T arrived at as to the nature of 
spiritual healing. Outside oneself, there is something which is 
not oneself. and this something is the all-powerful, the Godhead, 
the universal mind, the universal energy-—call it by what name you 
will. What made things crystallise and form out of spiritual 
matter is there still and will be for ever. This universal physical 
energy can be concentrated and directed by man’s will power. 

In healing, all that is necessary is to place one’s hands on either 
side of the patient’s head, and to * visualise “-—which is synony- 
mous with directing—psychie energy entering into one’s crown 
chakra from above and imagining it travelling down one’s arms 
and across through the head of the patient. This energy can be 
visualised as a stream of bluish red fire. streaming across between 
one’s hands. The actual visualising is important, and it only 
needs a very short passage of psychic energy to raise the patient’s 
rates. 

The same process can be performed by the healer seated at a 
table with a blood spot of the patient before him, and that is the 
process involved in absent healing. 

This would lead me to believe that broadcasting by means of 
rates on a machine can be made much more simple by just using 
spiritual treatment instead. TI realise also that it could entirely 
replace the giving of a remedy. except that in practice one cannot 
vive personal spiritual treatment to a large number of patients. Of 
course these patients can take, in their own homes. the correct 
homoeopathic remedy. which will have the same effect. 

As to whether a homoeopathic remedy acts because the healer 
gives it a spiritual directive to do so, is a deep question, which 
requires much investigation and thought—but I do hope that it 
will be realised that the one great cornerstone of all healing is the 
directive thought, which enables the omnipotent cosmic energy 
to be concentrated on a particular condensed product of that 
energy. 

And in death, the cnergy concentrates in too strong measure 
for the physical body to withstand and it shatters to fragments. 


MORE ON GEOTHERMIC STEAM 


By GASTON BURRIDGE 


As considerable interest appears to have generated from our 
article “* Geothermic Steam ” in the December, 1959, issue of the 
Journal—at least in the U.S.—some added word relative to this 
subject’s development in more recent months may not be amiss. 

The December Journal article was written in hope it would excite 
dowsers to see this type of site. We feel the future possibilities 
of geothermic steam are great. We also feel more sites will be 
advantageous to the economy of all peoples fortunate to possess 
them. Should dowsers become interested in finding geothermic 
steam it seems likely they will wish to learn of any progress made 
by other seekers—whether good or bad. The object here then, is 
to pass along latest information accumulated in the U.S. 

The Magma Power Company of Los Angeles, California, is 
now diligently prospecting sites they hope will prove active 
geothermic steam producers. Latest information available about 
this prospecting company is that they have drilled—or are 
presently drilling—eight locations! These locations are in the 
States of California, Oregon and Nevada. California and Oregon 
are Pacific coastal States. Nevada is 300 miles inland. In 
November, Magma brought in its eleventh, producing steam well 

at Steamboat Springs, Nevada. This will serve to indicate 
that Magma is willing to bet considerably on the long range future 
of geothermic steam in western United States. 

The Thermal Power Company of Nevada, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Magma, drilled a site in eastern Oregon, during late June 
1959, which has thus far proved spectacular—though perhaps not 
profitable geothermic steam-wise for anyone yet. 

Between June 21st and 29th, Thermal Power Company drilled 
a site on the Charles Crump ranch near the community of Adel, 
Oregon, in southern Lake County. After drilling to a depth of 
1,684 feet and not finding the desired type of hot water, they 
abandoned the well on June 29th, releasing it fully to Mr. Crump. 
On July Ist, earth rumblings were heard in the direction of the 
well site and some time between noon and 1.15 p.m. this well 
“blew up!” When Mr. Crump arrived at the site he found 
much material had been blown from the bore—debris lay all about 
its opening. Evidently a huge eruption of boiling water and steam 
had iaken place. Then came more rumblings from deep in the 
earth. Finally another eruption shot water and steam into the 
sky nearly 200 feet! This eruption did not die down. The 
‘* geyser” has been blowing continuously ever since—against all 
predictions it would soon stop or the well would cave in. Late 
in December. 1959, we learned the volume of ejected water ap- 
peared steady at about 500 gallons per minute. There is no 
indication yet of the flow slowing or stopping. 
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This bore is 124 inches in diameter to a depth of 335 feet, then 
8? inches in diameter to the 1,684-foot level. Casing was only 
used for the first 15 feet. The water temperature at the casing 
head is about 210 degrees F. It shows a trace of radioactivity— 
U,O.. A noticeable white silicious material appears to be forming 
over all the rocks and pebbles at the well opening which are 
constantly contacted by this water. Mr. Crump is using the water 
for crop irrigation. 

The Crump “ geyser” cannot rightfully be called a genuine 
geyser because it is a continuous explosion of water and steam 
rather than an intermittent one as a true geyser is considered. 
This type of well here is called a “ spouter.” Other hot springs 
and spouters are in the area. These occurring along a north- 
tending zone which follows the western edge of Warner Valley 
and between Pelican and Crump Lakes. There are also some 
extensive hot springs nearby. This new spouter has inactivated 
one hot spring about 300 yards due east, and one true geyser about 
100 feet north of it, though other hot springs, small geysers and 
spouters father away appear unaffected at present. 

There is a group of exceptionally hot springs just north of 
Lakeview, Oregon, about fifteen miles away, along that which is 
locally known as “ Goose Lake escarpment.” “* Old Perpetual ” 
is a 50- to 60-foot spouter also in this area. *‘* The Teakettle,” 
close by, and to the east along the base of some hills. has been 
controlled to furnish heating water for a new housing development 
near Lakeview. Perhaps we should note with satisfaction that 
natural hot water can be used for space heating if not sufficiently 
hot for steam use. Undoubtedly many already known hot 
springs could be used in this fashion—especially since the apparatus 
called the “heat pump” has become an item of commercial 
manufacture. 

Quite naturally we would like to know from where the water 
comes to supply this new Crump spouter. Five hundred gallons 
a minute is 30,000 gallons an hour—is 720,000 gallons a 24-hour 
day —is 262,800,000 gallons per year—-which is quite a drink for 
this very thirsty area. While present geological thinking seems 
to still insist most of the spouter’s water comes from the * hydro- 
logical cycle ” (water which has percolated downward from the 
surface) the possibility of some of the volume being magmatic. 
juvenile or primary water is also mentioned. This mention would 
indicate that the 7dea of water originating from the constant, slow 
cooling of underlying magmas or the batholith, is not as distasteful 
to orthodox geologists as it was at one time. 

Perhaps we should pause here to consider at greater length 
some of the still controversial points relative to ground water 
sources. First of all, there is yet no complete agreement among 
orthodox geologists as to from where the Continental granite came ! 
It is indicated there is little or no granite beneath the seas, 
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Granite appears to underlie only the continents—but seems to 
underlie all of them! Meteorites come to earth—-which have 
been found and tested—-do not seem to have granite’s crystalline 
pattern. Some students of these matters appear to favour the 
idea of meteorites being inner—or core portions—of “ broken 
planets ” afloat in space. These fragments come within earth’s 
gravitational field and are sucked to our surface. However, this 
does not prove. or even suggest, that “ our granite was once some 
other planet’s outer material and came to earth from outer space.” 
but it could have ! 

Mr. Stephan Riess, of Santa Barbara, California, has demon- 
strated his ability many scores of times to locate permanent 
aquifers in earth granites. These carry “ primary water ”— 
which water constituents Mr. Riess believes, are manufactured 
in the magmas as a result of the cooling of those magmas. Regard- 
less of from where, or how the granites of the continents originated, 
there seems little doubt they are now deeply connected to and with 
the earth’s innermost materials. These granites are not just 
‘soldered to earth’s core materials—they are ‘* welded” to 
them—-are part and parcel of them! 

The Rey. Verne Cameron. of Elsinore, California. believes much 
underground water finds its way originally into the hot magmas 
due to tremendous pressures at depth of the oceans, over faults 
and breaks in the sea floor. The hot earth-core vapourises this 
water—could well disintegrate it into its constituent gases. These 
vapours are cooled as they ascend toward the earth’s surface again 
driven by high internal pressures. In reality, then, this water 
would have to be classed as of the hydrologic cycle as it would 
appear to have come from the surface of the globe! There would 
be an essential difference, too, between Mr. Riess’s water and the 
Rev. Cameron’s—-though we might have the greatest difficulty in 
knowing which was which. 

In addition to gaining heat from the magmas, the Science of 
Geology also suggests that possible magmatic water may receive 
some of its heat from radioactivity within the earth. Again, 
friction generated during the shearing and crushing of zones in 
major faults could account for more of the heat picked up by this 
water. Again, chemical reactions within the earth may well 
gencrate additional heat. 

Mr. Riess does not indicate how he locates his primary water 
wells in granite, nor how he finds those fissures therein which seem 
to carry the necessary gases to make the water when their pressure 
is released. What methods are used by Magma Power Company 
to locate—or decide wpon—their sites are not disclosed either. 
If reports are correct, it would seem Magma only drilled where 
hot springs already were surfacing. But as they do not seem 
interested in all hot springs, we must conclude they have a method 
of deciding which ones hold the promising possibilities. As Magma 
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is seeking steam 300 degrees F., or hotter, we can surmise their 
methods are not a hit-and-miss matter. Perhaps Magma and Mr. 
Riess should collaborate ! 

That there are other geothermic steam sites which do not exit 
on the surface seems likely. In the July, 1958, Desert Magazine, 
Palm Desert, California, appeared an item taken from the Yuma 
Sun, Yuma, Arizona. It read: ‘* Hot Water Bowl Below Valley, 
Calipatria, California. A possible huge underground basin of 
voleanically-heated water which could provide enough steam 
power to supply all Southern California with electricity has been 
found in Imperial Valley. The basin was tapped at a depth of 
4,700 feet during oil exploration drilling in northern Imperial 
Valley near Salton Sea.” 

During one of my interviews with Mr. Riess he mentioned that 
he could not only locate primary water on the right sort of a valley 
floor—but had done so! This, coupled with the above account, 
indicates that Mr. Riess’s methods also might locate geothermic 
steam. Before leaving California, I talked to Magma Power 
Company’s President, Mr. B. C. McCabe, about the above site. 
At that time he appeared lukewarm regarding it. However, I 
learned later that another Company controlled the rights here and 
this may be the reason for Magma’s apparent disinterest. All of 
this points toward geothermic steam——like gold—-being where one 
finds it—and in the strangest places! Hence a good subject for 
dowsers’ attention. 

In a number o 


telephone conversations with Magma Power 
Company ollicials, it was revealed Magma was following definite 
ideas based upon a new theory relative to the location of geo- 
thermic steam. But no inkling regarding the theory was intimated. 
This is understandable in the face of Magma’s present active 
search for steam. 

It will be remembered Mr. Riess has said in his opinion 80 per 
cent. of his kind of primary water is hot and highly mineralised. 
As we have seen here. all the steam wells of Magma are also 
highly mineralised. This might indicate again Mr. McCabe and 
Mr. Riess could profit by collaboration ! 

Geothermic steam has been used in Larderello, Tuscany, Italy, 
for forty years. The geology of this area is now well catalogued. 
Similar use of earth-steam in New Zealand is more than a year old. 
Pertinent facts relative to this site should be soon available. 
Drilling projects are under consideration for geothermic steam in 
Mexico, Iceland, El Salvador, Central America, the Fiji Islands, 
and in the British island of St. Lucia. ‘The wide separation of 
these points indicates the vast potential of geothermic steam still 
remains for dowsers. It also points to the general interest 
developing in this field, showing a definite locating need which 
dowsers may well be able to fill. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A joint note by the Rev. D. Lawson-Wood and Mrs. Lawson- 
Wood on Lama Dowsers, runs as follows : 

Just as in western medical practice one finds specialisation (e.g., 
surgeons, physicians, dieticians, psychiatrists, etc.) so, too, in 
far-eastern medicine one finds practitioners skilled and active in 
particular fields. 

In the West radiesthesia has not yet become established as an 
‘orthodox * method of diagnosis or treatment : neither do we 
find any general recognition of subterranean streams as possible 
causes of disease. 

In Tibet, however, the lama doctors have for many centuries 
developed and practised (as a specialisation) a dowsing technique 
for the detection of malefic underground currents.* 

It is interesting to note, too, that the Tibetan lamas look upon 
the water in these noxious streams as macro-cosmically correspond- 
ing to the micro-cosmic (i.¢e.. human) venous blood, devitalised and 
toxin carrying. The flow of sweet life-giving milk from the human 
breast is considered micro-cosmically corresponding to the macro- 
cosmic sweet drinking-water springs which bubble freely forth 
from the breasts of Mother Earth for the refreshment of her many 
children. 

* * * * 


In a letter of October 19th, 1959, Mr. R. S. Plimpton, of Water 
Consultant Associates, Storrs, Connecticut, writes as follows : 

“You might be interested to know that the picturesque New 
England town of Danville. Vermont. played host again this year 
to the second annual convention of North American Water 
Dowsers on October 3rd. 

**We had a very successful meeting with about a hundred per- 
sons present and about forty dowsers registered. After a lively 
discussion in the morning, during which a steering committee of 
seven members was appointed to write a constitution and by- 
laws and to formulate suggested courses of action for next year’s 
meeting, we had a public field demonstration. 

* At the demonstration, the spectators arranged themselves as a 
shield so that one dowser at a time could traverse our set course 
and the rest of the dowsers could not see. Each dowser’s findings 
were recorded and then all dowsers were asked to go on to the 
course and pick the one best vein of water and to stand directly 
over it. The result was very good. All dowsers lined up over 
the same spot (or in a line along the vein) and we then announced 
that we had digging equipment and were going to dig then and 
there. We checked the records we had made and announced that 

* Tibetische Medizinphilosophie, P. Cyrill von Korvin-Krasinski, Origo 
Verlag, Zurich, 1953. 
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the vein was flowing between 2 and 3 g.p.m. (dowsers were prac- 
tically unanimous on this figure) and at about 10 feet in depth 
(dowsers gave figures of 5 feet to 13 feet but most said about 10 
feet). The digging machine went to work and struck ledge at 
10 feet. There was a rift in the ledge, however, exactly where the 
vein was supposed to be and the removal of the dirt from that 
rift uncovered the vein at exactly 10 feet 4 inches flowing 2} 
g.p.m. 

*“We were rather disappointed that time did not allow for a 
* critique,’ during which we could have explained to those few 
of the dowsers present who were reading their reactions incorrectly 
exactly why they were incorrect and how to overcome their errors. 
We are planning a two-day event next year so that this may be 
included. 

“A grand time was had by all and we came away with the feeling 
that we had accomplished a great deal during our limited time 
through an exchange of ideas and techniques. 

* We were gratified to learn that one of Danville’s local dowsers, 
a Mr. Clint Gray, who learned clairvoyant dowsing at the first 
convention last year, had been doing a wonderful job during the 
vear locating wells, finding lost objects and in general having a 
ereat deal of fun and excitement with his new-found talent. He 
also learned the use of the pendulum last year. and has become 
extremely accurate in locating veins. buried water pipes. ete.. 
with this instrument. 

“The dowser who has been working with me for the past four 
vears. Mr. James WKidd. of Rockville. Connecticut. was also 
present. Jim has located an estimated 2,000 wells in the New 
England area (one of the toughest in the U.S.A. in which to locate 
water) with less than a dozen failures. His accuracy at both 
clairvoyant and manual dowsing has been proved many, many 
times and he demonstrated at our recent meeting that he has lost 
no part of his tremendous talent.” 

x K ot * 

The Western Morning News of November 28th contained an 
account of Mrs. Clara Parkes who disappeared from her home at 
Upton Cross, between Liskeard and Callington. in Cornwall, on 
January 28th, 1959. The dwelling of Mrs. Parkes, Casa Alta, 
stands on the edge of Caradon Moor, an area honeycombed with 
dangerous shafts of disused tin mines. 

The disappearance is regarded as a mystery. and all attempts to 
find the body of Mrs. Parkes have failed. 

Mr. W. H. Burgoyne (B.S.D.). of Torcross, Devon, who is well 
known in the west for his successful tracing of missing people, 
has made two attempts. In his first visit from March 2nd to 13th, 
which was unoflicial, he found numerous traces, and in a second 
visit. made at the request of the family seventeen weeks after the 
disappearance, he was still able to discern two tracks. He says 
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that in both his visits together he must have covered over 1,000 
miles by car, van and on foot and walked over 100 miles. 
* * * * 

The following account of two other cases, one in February, 1957, 
and the other in November. 1958, have been supplied by Mr. 
Burgoyne. 

‘** A married farmer went thirty miles from his home for a duck 
shoot on January 21st, but did not return. His aunt, who was ona 
visit to his farm, phoned up in distress. I got on the next bus. 
and going partly by car, arrived about 8 p.m. Next morning, in 
company with a friend of the family, we went to Padstow. thirty 
miles away. I could * feel * him all the way, and we were met by 
the inspector of police and a constable. The deceased had parked 
his car near a lane which led to an estuary. On this estuary are 
quicksands (moving when storms arrive) and if you attempt to 
walk on them within an hour you sink through them and into 
the mudbanks underneath. and this is apparently what he did. 
[ traced him from the car, down a lane through a marshy field 
and on the sands. I located the spot, and three weeks afterwards 
the inspector rang up to say the storm had shifted the sands and 
the body came up.” 


* A police sergeant called for me on November 5th and took me 
to Dartmouth to search for a missing antique dealer of a nearby 
village. He was recovering from an illness at his sister’s home 
and on Sunday. November 2nd. had wandered away. I picked 
up his vibrations at the house and then through field after field 
on a farm near Dartmouth College. where he had worked for 
many years. I then traced: him down to an estuary of the Dart 
and back to an old mill; then through fields to a small copse 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. We found him hanging 
on a tree by a leather belt he had been wearing. 

*T had a nice letter from the Superintendent thanking me for 
the help and saying that I had saved his men many hours of 
search.” 

* * * * 

A long article by Mr. H. O. Busby, mainly about his search for 
“magmatic water” in New South Wales. was printed in the 
Cowra Guardian of October 13th, 1959. 

In a letter of January 13th. Mr. Busby writes as follows : 

“I don’t remember whether I told you that I had been taken 
to an area about 140 miles away to do some oil dowsing. I was 
sent some maps to mark and then taken to the area to check up 
on the ground. The markings were astonishingly correct. I was 
asked whether I would submit to a test in order to satisfy the 
manager of an oil depot. I was taken to an open paddock and 
told that a water main and an oil pipe passed through it. I 
located both of them, so perhaps I may have established a little 
confidence.” 
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The periodical entitled People (N.S.W.) of November 11th, 
1959, contains a long article describing an interview given to a 
reporter by a Mr. Laurie Gallagher, a guest house proprietor and 
exponent of Radiesthesia in all its forms. The reporter, Mr. 
Shaun MclIlraith, has included in the article a very full account 
of the translation of Abbé Mermet’s book which was published in 
England a few months ago. 
* * * * 

Correspondence about Dowsing appeared in Farmers’ Weekly 
(Bloemfontein) towards the end of 1959. A letter by * Not so 
Dumb,’ Cape Province. is of some interest. and the following is 
quoted from it : 

*T have found that the divining rod or forked twig does not 
work with me on reservoirs or pans, but only on underground 
streams and also surface streams. 

* The article by B. F. Snyman ( Farmers’ Weekly, October 29, 
1959). “ Facts and Fallacies about Underground Water.” is very 
useful to anybody interested in underground water. No water- 
diviner will agree with Dr. Snyman that the forked twig is turned 
by the subconscious act. In my case, if that is so, it must be the 
correct way, as during the last year and few months I have shown 
water for twenty-five of my neighbours, all with good water. 
Now. during the worst drought since 1933, I have eleven boreholes 
on my two farms. The weakest gives 1,200 gallons an hour and 
two of the strongest have been tested up to 10.760 gallons an hour. 

“Tt may be asked why the farmers in this area have had to 
put down new boreholes. The trouble is that the old belief up here 
used to be that water was only to be found on top of the veins 
(lime), as recommended by Dr. Snyman. It has now been proved 
that the strongest water is being found in the dolomite on the 
side of the veins or right in the flats. The shale bands also 
give very good water, but at a greater depth, that is. from 80 feet 
to 175 feet. Underground streams in the shale bands can easily 
be traced, as the streams usually follow a straight line. In the 
case of delomite the streams twist and turn and can also be 
followed with the divining rod, but here mistakes can be made by 


following other streams, unless the depth of water is known.” 
* * * * 








CORRESPONDENCE 


P.O. Box 54, 
Piet Retief, 
South Africa. 
October 27th, 1959. 
My dear Colonel, 

In reading the September Journal (No. 105) I noticed that 
Major Blyth-Praeger in his article on Radiesthesia and Neurosis 
(p. 129) said that he could best understand Conversion Hysteria 
in terms of Huna. I have also noticed that Dr. Westlake seemed 
to think that Huna might be an explanation for the operation 
of Dowsing (Radiation in the Light of Huna) where he suggested 
that the faculty was one of the properties of the Low Self. 

In the Secret Science Behind Miracles, Long stated that there 
were three selves or spirits ; the Low Self, the Middle Self and 
High Self. On page 101 of the second edition he said that the 
Low Self or Unihipili does all the remembering (the low self is the 
custodian of all cur memories and habits of thought and belief, 
p- 367) and the Middle Self or Uhane cannot remember for itself. 

On page 313 the author stated the following :—‘* The Kahunas 
believed that after death there was a continuation of growth and 
progression, the Low Self reincarnating as a Middle Self in due 
time and the Middle Self eventually rising to the level of the 
High Selves.” 

At the foot of the same page the author says :—** All that we 
can take with us at the time of death is knowledge.” 

To take knowledge with us we must have memory. Therefore 
the Low Self with its memory cannot re-incarnate as a Middle 
Self with a loss of memory. If it can there is no growth and 
progression. It is a truism in occultism that any virtue once 
fully acquired is never lost. It is true of our daily life too. 

I think that one can describe the foregoing facts as the basic 
ones behind Huna and, as they do not bear analysis, they, and 
any theories based upon them, become of very doubtful value. 

Whilst I do not deny the existence of Huna, and certainly do 
not understand its operation, I incline to the view that Long never 
solved the problem. Any reasoning based upon his Scientific 
(7) explanation is of very little value indeed. Any attempt to 
use Huna to explain dowsing leaves me singularly unimpressed. 
It is like trying to explain one mystery by the use of another 
mystery. 

I hope that the foregoing is not looked upon as carping criticism 
because I really like Dr. Westlake’s articles except when he 
introduces Huna. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. ERLANK. 
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REVIEWS 


CHINESE SYSTEM OF HEALING 
By Denis Lawson-Wood 
Health Science Press, 1959 ; 95 pages: 12/6 


A friend told me not long ago that she had been to Harley Street 
and that they had stuck into her gold and silver needles. It had done 
her a lot of good. She did not know it but this was the ancient Chinese 
practice of acupuncture, a method of treatment for the ills of the body 
and the mind which has been in use in that country for many thousand 
years. It has thus penetrated to Great Britain after having been 
seriously studied for several years in France and Germany. 

There are excellent textbooks in French and German written by 
medical men but to my knowledge nothing has been published in English 
until Mr. Lawson-Wood produced this excellent introduction to this 
ancient application of the healing art. 

His book sets forth clearly the principles of Acupuncture which 
presuppose the existence of what can be called lines of force of the bodily 
organs which can be stimulated or calmed in accordance with the 
symptoms. An organ may be overstimulated or may be inactive or as 
the Chinese would say there is an imbalance of the Yang or Ying prin- 
ciple. of the masculine or feminine element of life. 

If the Chinese and some of their western followers feel the necessity 
of pricking points along these lines of force with gold and silver needles, 
Mr. Lawson-Wood and others consider that a massage movement on 
the same points can be substituted for the insertion of the needles with 
the same curative effect. The writer can testify from his own experience 
of the excellent results that can be obtained by this method. 

There are many hundred Chinese points, and in his first book Mr. 
Lawson-Wood only deals with some of the most important, those 
which directly concern the psyche. In these days when we are coming 
to admit that there is a psycho-somatic element in practically every 
disease these points are of primary importance and can be used in the 
treatment of many complaints. 


There are other features of great interest in this book, which it is 
hoped will be followed by larger works. Amongst these is the applica- 
tion of these Chinese points to the selection of the correct homoeopathic 
remedy and potency. French and German writers have co-ordinated 
ach point with its corresponding remedy. Many of these have been 
tested and used with success by the writer. 

In diagnosis the affected points are found on examination of the 
body to be peculiarly sensitive. They can also be found by radiesthetic 
methods either directly from the body or from a diagram. 

The book is clearly written with good diagrams and will serve as a 
useful introduction to the use of this ancient method. 

R.C.F. 


LA RADIESTHESIE POUR TOUS 
OCTOBER 


p. 289. Life is in the infra-red!—Under this heading it is stated 
that this monthly has declared in the past that the energies which 
animate the universe-——and notably life—are connected with the action 
of infra-red frequencies. This belief (it is said) is confirmed by an 
article in La Derniére Heure for September 2nd, entitled ** Discovery 
of the Source of Vegetative Life.” According to this organ, the dis- 
covery by some American scientists of the substance which determines 
the process of the growth of plants from germination to efflorescence, 
was announced at the ninth international botanical congress at Montreal. 
The substance is a protein sensitive to red light, which botanists had 
been trying to isolate for a long time. The American scientists took 
fifteen years to succeed. The protein, christened “the source of 
vegetative life absorbs infra-red light, which modifies its chemical 
structure. 

p. 291. Electrical phenomena in radiesthesia.—In this article Dr. 
Alfred Teichmann, of Hamburg, tells us how in 1943 he came to learn 
the fundamentals of radiesthesia, and he claims to have made a number 
of successful experiments bearing on the connection between electricity 
and radiesthesia. From one.experiment he deduces that an initial 
impulse of an electrical nature is indispensable for putting the pendulum 
in motion, and from another he concludes that the rotation of the 
pendulum is set in motion under the action of two electromagnetic 
fields. 

p. 293. Mineral waters.—-R. Ferrand returns to the subject of the 
properties of mineral waters, which he has discussed in previous articles. 
From radiesthetic examination he concludes that the properties of 
mineral waters are due to two factors—-the composition of the water 
itself and also weak radioactivity present in the water. So as not to 
dissipate this radioactivity, it is important that the water should be 
left in contact with the air for the least possible time. Two curves 
are reproduced showing how the quality of Evian water has changed 
between the years 1956 and 1959. 

p. 297. Bring in the young people.—-Suggestions are made as to 
how radiesthetic circles should seek to attract the interest of young 
people.— L.R.P.T. 

p. 301. Harmful rays.—J. Calté observes that cases of damage by 
harmful rays become more and more frequent, thanks to the increase 
in the number of radar, radio and television apparatuses. Under 
certain magnetic or electrical frequencies, cells do not reproduce them- 
selves and the action of these rays is fatal to both men and animals. 
A scientist discovered that in a broth culture of several different 
microbes, when the culture was exposed to a pencil of radiation emitted 
by a radio or television set, the disturbed microbes dispersed in different 
directions, but with each species moving in the same direction. This 
method was employed for separating the different species and producing 
cultures of selected species only. A case is recalled where eight 
American soldiers were subjected for a moment to radiation from a 
projector apparatus employed in connection with guided missiles, who 
became completely sterile. M. Calté believes that cases like these 
serve to show how easily people can be affected by radiation of what- 
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ever sort, and he affirms that insomnia, like other maladies, is on the 
increase for this reason. Al] this emphasises the importance of adequate 
protection against influences of this nature, including the heightened 
level of radioactivity in the atmosphere. 

p. 303. Telling sex before birth.—Methods already well known em- 
ploy the poles of a magnet and the colours red and blue. In this 
article, translated from the Italian, Franco A. Calvario describes a 
method successfully employed by Centro Sperimentale di Radiestesia 
(CESPERA), in which the graphic symbols for Mars and Venus are 
used to designate “boy” and “girl.” The method provides for 
deciding if twins are to be born and, if so, what their sexes will be. 

p. 305. Researches into the different geological ages.—Following his 
article in the August number of L.R.P.T. on the regions of Padirac 
and Rocamadour, L. Margueritte illustrates further applications of 
his method. For example, he puts the construction of the Sphinx at 
the beginning of the 14th millennium B.C., and that of the Great Pyra- 
mid at the middle of the 11th millennium. Information is also given, 
as found by pendulum, as to when the Alps erupted. 

p. 307. The pendulum and documentation.—Pendulum work on 
documentation may involve going through the catalogue of a library, 
the inside of a bookshop or the contents page of a book. Amongst other 
things F. Servranx mentions the use to which students sometimes put 
the pendulum in trying to discover questions they will be asked in an 
examination! 

p. 309. Diet by pendulum.—TIf, as it is stated here, food contains 
not only substances essential to the maintenance of life, but also that 
it can contain substances of curative value in cases of disease, the 
importance of choosing one’s diet carefully is thereby enhanced. A 
number of substances in food essential to human well-being are listed, 
and a diagram is included in the article by which it can be ascertained 
(by mental orientation) as to which substances are deficient or in excess 
in any particular case.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 313. Radiesthesia in the resumption of professional activities.— 
It is claimed by A. Vandenhoff that, when resuming work after the 
holidays, the professional man can increase his prospects by consulting 
the pendulum. 

p. 845. Universal witnesses. ‘This article seeks to explain the 
nature of universal witnesses.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 317. Habits and health.—W. Herrinckx emphasises the impor- 
tance of a person’s habits and state of mind in matters of health and 
of taking note of them when finding the homoeopathic remedy. 

p. 819. Colours.—Following an article published in Z.R.P.T. for 
February (p. 60) on some unusual experiments carried out by the 
American, Edwin H. Land, our attention is directed to the September, 
1959, number of Science et Vie, which devotes an illustrated article to 
the work on colours by Mr. Land. 


NOVEMBER 
p. 322. To have confidence in oneself.— Apollonius ”’ thinks that 
confidence in oneself is indispensable for success in radiesthesia. If 
it is lacking, the writer describes how in his opinion it can be acquired 
by the daily use of magnetised water. 
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p. 324. Professional applications.-H. Rahier states that every 
branch of knowledge or activity possesses an affinity for a point on the 
horizon, and this orientation can be found by employing a compass 
and a pendulum. According to your radiesthetic prospection, you 
should face the direction indicated. Each sectional interest is also 
in accord with one of the colours of the spectrum. 

p. 325. Radar over ten years.—-It is recalled that it is a little over 
ten years since M. Alex Dubourg gave an explanation of what he called 
** thought-radar.”” M. Dubourg recognised two essential factors 
separating “ thought-radar ** from physical radar ; these are time and 
space, from which human thought seems to escape, if one holds as valid 
cases of instantaneous mental reactions at any distance.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 327. A radar effect in radiesthesia ?—-In discussing comparisons 
which have been made between radiesthesia and radar, Noel Macbeth 
(B.S.D.) considers that the classical explanation of radiesthesia based 
on the law of similars as being a particular case of the phenomenon 
of resonance, should be more readily accepted by scientists than the 
analogy with radar. 

p. 331. Radiesthesia and radar.—Following the reception of an 
unsigned typewritten letter questioning an explanation of radiesthesia 
and radionics in the article ‘“* Radionique et Radiesthésie,” which 
appeared in the September number of L.R.P.T., J. Roucous discusses 
further the radionic phenomenon as propounded by Mr. George de la 
Warr. The writer concludes that radiesthesia is based on the faculty 
that every living being in a normal state has of producing and main- 
taining in his mind a thought-form similar (geometrically or by its 
constitution) to the object sought. 

p. 335. Luminous watches._-The dials of luminous watches are 
covered with paint incorporating salts of radium or thorium compounds 
and their luminosity lasts almost indefinitely. But they are also smal] 
emitters of gamma rays, and if you approach a luminous watch with 
sensitive Geiger apparatus, you will find that its face radiates 1 milli- 
roentgen, and its back one-fifth of this radiation, as the case acts to 
some extent as a screen. In the case of a wrist-watch where the back 
is in contact with the skin, this receives a dose of 1/5,000 roentgen. 
As the radiations of the dial spread in all directions, this level of radia- 
tion is often passed. Can this be dangerous, the writer of the article, 
*“N.N.” asks ? The mortal dose of radioactivity is in the region of 
600-700 r. But it is then absorbed in quite a short time. Sufficient 
observations have not been made (the article goes on) to give a direct 
answer for very small doses. But one knows that their effect is cumula- 
tive and that their action is only felt after a long time. There are 
examples of radiologists having recurrently received very small doses 
of radiation, and having died as a result of them fifteen or twenty years 
later. It is stated that airways operators are already preoccupied 
with the radiation to which their pilots are subjected from the many 
luminous instruments fitted in the pilot’s cockpit. Evidently human 
beings have accommodated themselves to radioactivity as it occurs in 
nature, but synthetic radiation is increasing as a result of industrial and 
other applications, and it is necessary to try and determine when this 
increase becomes dangerous. But to return to your luminous watch ! 
If you wear it day and night, according to this article, you will receive 
a radiation dose in a year comparable to what you would have received 
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by having two X-rays. Doctors are showing increasing concern with 
the use of X-rays for mothers-to-be and children. They have also come 
out against X-ray apparatus as sometimes employed in shoe shops. 
Well, your watch will not kill you, but, according to ‘‘ N.N.,” it pre- 
disposes you to cysts, warts and muscular affections of the hand. 
Admittedly some watches are more radioactive than others. Use your 
pendulum to see if yours is harmful and, according to your indications, 
avoid wearing your watch at night. Parenthetically, some special-type 
watches by a well-known Swiss firm were recently found by the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission to employ luminous paint containing 
radioactive strontium 90. 

p. 337. A curious case of revitalisation._-Mlle H. Poreye, Secretary 
of CLI.E.R., describes how a diagram of Solomon’s seal can be employed 
for increasing human vitality. 

p. 341. Currents of water at great depth.—-A. Bogaert gives a 
diagram showing the main underground water courses in Belgium, their 
depth being between 500 and 900 metres, and he invites readers to let 
him have their opinion regarding any connection between these under- 
ground currents and a wide stretch of sunken land known as Les Moeres, 
i.e., the Polders. 

p. 342. Healing by colours.—This is another article in the series 
by the late Leslie Thornton, based on diagrams shaped like a snail. 

p. 344. New method of healing.--By W. Herrinckx. 

p. 345. The hexagrams of Yi-King and the 36 forces.—This is 
another of Mme Valeria Peretti-Brizi’s articles. in which she deals 
with some of the forces involved. 

p. 347. Lakhovsky circuits.—-L. Poblin (B.S.D.) describes conclu- 
sions he has drawn as a result of experiments as to the employment of 
Lakhovsky circuits for increasing vitality. Amongst other things he 
has found that if a witness of a remedy is placed in a small nylon bag 
and is fixed to the positive end of the circuit, the latter will give off 
radiations of the remedy. Colours or remedial diagrams obtained by 
pendulum can equally be used. 

p. 349. Why do numbers produce effects which might be regarded 
as magical ?--By L. Margueritte. 

. 851. Your diet by pendulum.—This article is one of a series. 


p 
L.R.P.T. 
DECEMBER 


p. 855. Ferrite rods." N.N.” demonstrates by simple diagrams 
how a ferrite rod affects a magnetic field, and he suggests that such a 
rod could constitute the heart of an excellent amplifier. The amplifier 
could be held in the left hand and employed as an antenna for detecting 
a distant object, a pendulum being held in the right hand above the 
amplifier. The amplifier, it is suggested, would consist of the rod with 
a small coil of thin insulated wire wound round its centre. The number 
of turns in the coil should be found by trial and error, depending on 
the kind of prospection in view. 

p. 357. To avoid aggravations.—-W. Herrinckx suggests ways in 
which the novice can treat himself with simple homoeopathic remedies 
without risking an aggravation. 

p. 359. Traditional symbols in radiesthesia applied to human affairs. 
—After mentioning the importance of signs and symbols to primitive 
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people, it is pointed out by the writer that radiesthetists, who are so 
much concerned with * waves of form,” have a special interest in them. 
For we will often find that they can serve as excellent witnesses in our 
researches. Several signs are illustrated, one of which (for instance) 
is said to be useful for indicating whether a woman is pregnant. 
Symbols for ** Man” and ** Woman ™ are also illustrated. Two books 
in English occur in the bibliography appended to this article: The Book 
of Signs by Rudolf Koch, Dover Publications Inc., New York, and 
The Picture Book of Symbols by Ernst Lehner, Wm. Penn Publ. 
Corp., New York.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 363. <A sensitive black pendulum.—This article illustrates a 
pendulum painted black, whose shape was determined by Monsieur 
A. Pradel with the assistance of a word-witness reading ** Very sensitive 
pendulum.” The pendulum was turned in wood and is suspended by 
a cord made of black cotton. Another pendulum submitted by M. 
Pradel proved to be so sensitive that its movements were affected by 
auto suggestion on the part of the operator. It was in fact too sensitive 
for ordinary pendulum work.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 364. The pendulum in everyday life.—H. Rahier is of the opinion 
that the pendulum can often be useful in everyday life. For instance, 
if you are not sure which cinema to visit, let your pendulum decide 
for you. According to M. Rahier, it will make an excellent choice ! 

p. 365. Healing by colours.—This is another instalment of articles 
by the late Leslie Thornton. 

p. 366. Pendulum work at night.—It is suggested that pendulum 
work will often give better results in the evening or at night if the 
pendulum is coloured green. It seems that Henri Mager was the first 
person to discover this.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 867. Pendulum suspension.—Henri Robert illustrates a small 
sphere which can travel up and down the chain of his pendulum, and 
which he uses to vary as necessary the suspension length of the 
pendulum. 

p. 368. Internal rhythms.—This article by Mlle H. Poreye includes 
five diagrams (which would normally be coloured), which are claimed 
to be able to correct certain subtle imbalances in the make-up of a 
person. For instance, one is said to assist physical development and 
encourage certain altruistic tendencies. All that is necessary is for the 
person concerned to look at the diagram for one or two minutes night 
and morning in a relaxed condition. 

p. 371. A “reversible” chromatic pendulum.—M. Hommel de- 
scribes a cylindrical coloured pendulum made of solid wood with a hole 
running down its centre, through which passes the suspension cord or 
chain. At each end of the chain is a glass bead or similar object, and 
as the chain can move freely in the hole of the pendulum, the pendulum 
san be suspended from either end, thus making it * reversible.” On the 
pendulum are painted the seven pure colours of the solar spectrum. 
The pendulum is said to be especially efficacious in researches on the 
vertical and horizontal rays, as propounded by the late Louis Turenne. 

p. 372. How to facilitate divinatory radiesthesia.—By J. Bervroux. 

p. 373. A healer-priest.—A press extract is reproduced describing 
the healing gift of a priest, Don Fantoni, who has apparently cured many 
people of their illnesses. What was not so astonishing. as the article 
says, is that when in the presence of a sick person, Don. Fantoni felt 
his symptoms himself. 
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p. 375. A universal protractor. H. Rossiaud illustrates a circular 
protractor divided into sections which he can utilise successfully for a 
number of prospections. 

p. 8377. A pendulum with two contrary reactions.—L. Margueritte 
recounts how he increased the weight of a pendulum consisting of a 
sphere of solid wood of about 3 cm. diameter by suspending directly 
under it a glass marble of about 2 cm. diameter, only to find that thence- 
forward he had in effect two pendulums. Above his left hand the 
pendulum, thus composed and held very short, gave gyrations in one 
direction, while held with a longer suspension length it gave contrary 
indications. Over the palm of the hand the pendulum gave gyrations 
opposite to those above. The writer wonders whether errors made in 
radiesthesia are often due to the pendulum being of the wrong weight. 
form or density. 

p. 379. Your diet by pendulum.—-This is the second article on this 
subject.—L.R.P.T. 

p. 381. The hexagrams of Yi-King and the 36 forces.—This is the 
last but one article of the series by Mme Valeria Peretti-Brizi. 

p. 382. A new radionic detector._Reference is made to the new 
Hyeronimus detector, whereby the metal plate between the two 
insulated surfaces is replaced by a flat solenoid consisting of insulated 
wire and running to about forty turns. This also is placed between two 
insulated plates, or——-better still—bedded in a plastic mass. The 
detector is said to be very sensitive, so that doctors can use it without 
having recourse to the pendulum.—L.R.P.T. V.D.W. 


CESPERA 
BULLETIN No. 8. OCTOBER, 1959 

pars. 1,2. Cespera has continued now for cleven years as the Italian 
Centre for experimental work in Radiesthesia. Since 1948, when its 
statutes were drawn up, there has been harmonious work among its 
members, and the results have been given regularly in these bulletins. 
There have been efforts on the part of other bodies to join up with our 
Centre—a tribute to our vitality. A certain group even took over our 
name, without saying by vour leave! 

Remainder of page 1 deals with some changes planned for the usual 
conferences : addresses and expositions to be given by experts during 
the months from October to the following April. 

p. 2. Summary of Dr. Vinci's address at the last conference on 
* Problems of Psychological Radiesthesia ~~ (Illustrative diagrams 
given on page 4). 

p. 3. Snippets : 

(a) The Giorno has published the diary of Dr. Kersten, who had 
learned the difficult art of massaging from an expert in Tibet, and was 
appointed officially to do this work for Himmler. By this means he 
was able to influence the will of the Dictator and save thousands of 
lives ! 

(b) * The Pendulum ™ has translated the article (published by the 
Cespera) on the movements of Dr. Vinci's mobile Ying-Yang. 

(ec) Mr. Robbins, of Texas. a specialist dowser for oil-wells, has been 
on a visit to Rome. 
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(d) The Association formed by rival bodies in Sardinia has notified 
us that the prospecting carried out for water in the island by modern 
electronic methods has resulted in an all-round fiasco. It looks forward 
to a return to the classic system of Dowsing. 

(e) Anew atomic theory of two Italian scientists, Professors Varsano 
and Ascarelli, based on a conception of the spiral motion of the ether, 
comes victoriously in confirmation of the theories of our engineer friend, 
Dr. Todeschini. 

(f) Inarecent visit to the excavations at Herculaneum, among other 
objects observed in a Roman house, Dr. Vinci was able to recognise 
a bronze pendulum in perfect condition. 


BULLETIN No. 9. DECEMBER, 1959 

p.1. First half deals with re-opening session of Cespera. Reference 
to Col. Pougets’ remarks on the failure of satellites launched against the 
moon ; did not score, but ** went over the top.” 

One of the Cespera scientists lectured on colours in their relation to 
Radiesthesia. Another presented an amplifying quadrant and also 
dealt with a linear divining rod. 

The second half of page 1 and most of page 2 gives a summary of 
Dr. Vinci's address on 

* THe CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT ~ 

In Radiesthesia it is a well-known fact that it is never necessary to 
repeat a given prospection ; and this is because practical Radiesthesia 
takes place on the Plane of Intuition, and through this, on that of the 
Subconscious. Hence it is necessary to remember that the Subcon- 
scious has laws of its own which it is necessary to respect. Otherwise, 
repeating the proof of a research carried out previously will introduce 
into the research itself an element of doubt. This doubt corresponds 
to a division of that confidence which workers in Radiesthesia ought to 
possess. Rational procedure admits that if there be doubt about the 
exact procedure, this is decidedly not Intuition. 

In 1500, the philosopher and scientist, Francis Bacon, elaborated 
the theory of the ** Crucial Experiment,” that is of the experiment which 
(after prolonged reasoning over some particular natural phenomenon) 
is chosen to prove decisively the conclusion arrived at—an experiment 
which is performed once only! We are hence true humanists. 

Galileo brought into the scientific method a revolution, the con- 
sequences of which were to be felt up to our own times. His 
motto was: Proving and proving again. With this he introduced his 
experimental method, knocking down human reason from its pedestal, 
and substituting for it the scientific instrument, before which man ought 
to bow his head and submit : he himself then becomes an instrument ; 
and it is strange that all this should take place in an epoch which 
gloried in exalting human values. 

The consequence was to retard scientific progress : just what it was 
hoped to avoid! To take, for example, the evolution of the flying 
machine heavier than air. It seems strange that man should have 
succeeded so far as to give to the aeroplane the same aerodynamic 
form which it has reached and which tends to be that of the bird. 

The great Leonardo was a contemporary of Galileo. His method 
was completely different. While theorising about flying machines, he 
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spent long periods observing the flight of birds, with the result that 
he arrived at conclusions which are quite modern. If Leonardo’s 
method had been followed in this sector, things would have been 
different. Leonardo is the real prototype of Solar genius—the astro- 
logical sign of the lion in full! Moreover, it has been said that man, 
when he invents something, does nothing but copy himself! 

Another dreadful consequence of the Galilean method carried to 
extremes, we have in the aberration of atomic experiments. Instead of 
thinking, men prefer to launch an indefinite number of atomic bombs, 
in order to see what happens, with consequences known to all : pollution 
of the air, atmospheric and biological disorders. 

To-day, fortunately, there is a tendency rather towards Intuition 
with regard to the phenomena of Physics. Eddington says of himself, 
that before demonstrating laws, he gets them by intuition : Bohr saw 
in a dream, the physical model of the atom. Is this a return to the 
system of antiquity ? 

In conclusion, Radiesthesia is a human science, in the sense that in 
Radiesthesia man is as much the instrument as the subject. Hence 
the * Crucial Experiment ” of Francis Bacon adds much to our studies. . . 
We know well that in Radiesthesia it is necessary first to carry out the 
experiments to arrange in order the objects of the prospections, etc., if 
one is to have tenable results. Therefore we are, Bacon dear, quite 
busy at a “ Crucial Experiment.” 


Two Italian dowsers recently indicated where the body of a missing 
child would be found. As a result, the police captured the assassin. 

p. 3. Note on the parallel divining rod. 

A joint prospection from a map of the moon was made at a recent 
session of the Cespera. There was found a central zone, very radio- 
active. As for water, and this was the object of the research, two 
subterranean currents were found which came from the depths just 
near the border of the visible face. 


A lady writes from California : 

** Please ask your Society to explain the following mystery. Every 
time I lean against a tree, or even if I touch it with my finger, it begins 
to oscillate backwards and forwards with the motions of a pendulum, 
even if it is very high, and the trunk wide. At the same time there 
comes a breeze, even if there had been none previously. Several times 
when I touched a bush, the leaves began to shake and oscillate violently. 
This gives me pleasure and makes me feel I am not alone. I wonder 
if such things happen to other people.” 

Any remarks from readers ? 


B.C. 








BOOKS AND APPLIANCES 


Drown Broapcast BANK (Twenty Treatments). Complete with the 60 
*P” Remedies (Tablets) and Dr. Schuessler’s 12 Tissue Salts (Tablets). 
together with 20 small bottles for prescriptions. 

Also, three books: Dr. J. M. Clarke’s The Prescriber, Eric Powell’s Group 
Remedy Prescriber, Dr. Schuessler’s Biochemistry. Price £35. 

The owner, Mr. John Rawson, Easingwold, Yorkshire, is willing to deliver 
free and to demonstrate. 

* * * * 

A member has a copy of Sir William Barrett’s The Divining Rod for sale. 
Application should be made to Miss Dorothy Brett, 840 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 

” ca * * 

Books on fadiesthesia, English and foreign, can be obtained from the 
Markham House Press Ltd., 31 King’s Road, London, S.W.3. A catalogue 
will be supplied on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 

Copies of Dowsing by Pierre Béasse are available at 22s. 6d. ($3.50) and 
the Schumfell pendulum mentioned therein at £5 ($15) and the descriptive 
handbook at 6d.—all post free. 

The Pendulum, the monthly Review of Radiesthesia: Subscription 26s. 
at home and $3.80 in North America ; Elementary Radiesthesia, by the late 
F. A. Archdale, at 5s. 4d. ; Pendulums, of clear and black plastic with nylon 
thread, at 12s. 6d. and 10s.; and aiso hollow screw-top pendulums in 
the same material; also beechwood pendulums at 4s. are all obtainable 
from the Markham House Press or from Mrs. M. Archdale, 3 Wayside Road, 
Southbournce, Bournemouth, Hants. 

A new edition of Radiesthesia and some Associated Phenomena, by T. T. B. 
Watson, M.B., B.Ch., is also obtainable from the Markham House Press, or 
Mrs. Archdale. 

* * * ik 

The many methods used in the practice of our art become less confusing 
after reading Noel Macbeth’s ‘** Courses,” which include special ones for water 
and mineral dowsers, for medical doctors and for agriculturists, as supplied 
during the past twenty years. Mr. Macbeth is sole agent for Turenne Wit- 
nesses (600), various amplifiers and rules, as also an atomic analyser and a 
blood (pressure, acidity, anaemia) tester. He is agent for subscriptions to 
“R.P.T.” (29s. or $4.25 p.a.). Texts of three lectures outlining testing- 
method relationships for Beginners at cost 5s. or $1 by air-mail. Write to 
** A-A-P,”’ Stock, Essex. 

* * * * 

The * Link ” divining rod described by Mr. Guy Underwood in his article 
on Spirals and Stonehenge (B.S.D.J. 62, Dec., 1948) can be obtained from 
him at Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts., price 8/- post free in 
U.K., also old type ‘* Oasis”’ rod, 10/-, in case ; also “* Oasis ” supersensitive 


rod, 21/-. Reprints of this article are available at 2/- each. Reprints of 10 
Essays on water divining and archaeology, 15/- the set. 
* # * * 


Messrs. Devine & Co., St. Stephen’s Road, Old Ford, London, E.3, supply 
whalebone Forked Rods 12in. long of the following sections at 7/6 each ; 


Flat... ae 7 mm. x 2 mm. or 3 mm. 
Circular oA 3 mm. or 4 mm. in diameter 
Square = 3 mm. or 4 mm. 
They also supply the following pendulums : 
Elephant Ivory, Splerical or Torpedo shape witb cavity .. 25/- each 
Whale Ivory 56 a 20/- ,, 
Ebony ro ei 15/- ,, 
Composition ” .- 12/6 ,, 
All articles are sent post free in U.K. 


7. * ~ 


Members requiring any of the books or appliances mentioned above should 
apply direct to the address given, and not to the Assistant Secretary. 
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